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THE NAVY-BLUE SILK. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE DERWENT DIAMONDS.’’ 





««T sHALL be expected to call on the bride, this 
morning,’ Isaid. ‘‘ But, of course, I can’t doso.”’ 
Charlie looked up from his morning paper, 
with a provokingly innocent face, as I spoke. 
‘‘Why not, my dear?’’ he said. 


“ By-y, Jennie. Tl run up, and kiss baby, 
and be off. Oh, get my best coat, will you, my 
dear? And you can mend this one up a little, 
while it is off duty. I expect to see some friends, 
to-day ; and, by the way, you may put off dinner 


‘‘ Oh, Charlie, how can youask? You know as} an hour later, Jennie; 1 don’t think I shall get 


well as I do, that I’ve nothing genteel to wear. 
This rusty, old alpaca is my best, and it is not 
fit to go to market in, even. I should think 
you'd feel ashamed, to see me look so shabby.” 

‘Shabby, Jennie,” said Charlie, inspecting me 





} home at the usual time.’’ 


«‘Why not, Charlie ?”’ 

“Oh, well, never mind why, Jennie; it isn’t 
polite to inquire into a fellow’s private matters, 
you know ;” and with a laughing glance, he ran 


from head to foot. ‘‘ Why, to my eye, you are the } up stairs. 


neatest, prettiest little woman the sun shines on.”’ 


His reply vexed me afresh, and I brought out 


The compliment pleased and flattered me; } his coat, and hung it on a chair; and then took 


nevertheless, I was vexed. 

‘‘ All that sounds very nicely, Charlie; but 
you know how much I need some sort of fall 
out-fit; at any rate, lve mentioned the fact more 
than once.”’ 

“So you have, Jennie; but I’ve been so 
cramped for money, with that confounded law 
business on my shoulders, I haven’t had a 
dollar to spare. Never mind, there are better 
days ahead, I trust, little woman. We can stand 
the old alpaca a little longer, can’t we?” 

“T can stand it all winter, if you say so, 
Charlie.” 


myself off to the kitchen. 

« Jennie, I’m off,’ he shouted, when he came 
down. 

I did not run out, to say a last good-by, as I 
had done every morning since our marriage. I 
answered, ‘‘ Very well, Charlie,’ and went on 
with my work. 

The front door closed, and from the kitchen 
window I saw my husband hurry down the street. 
Then, after the fashion of my sex, I sat down, 
and had a goodcry. I was vexed because I could 





not call upon the bride; vexed, that. Charlie 
} had treated my need of a new dress so care- 








My husband arose, and tossed aside his paper, } lessly ; and vexed with myself, for my petulant 
a dancing light in his handsome eyes. I fancied } temper. 
he was making fun of me, and my temper blazed} When my unavailing cry was over, I dried my 
up. ‘There seems to be money enough for all } eyes, and returned to the breakfast room. On 
other needs, except mine,” I said, chokingly. } the lounge lay Charlie’s old coat. I took it up, 
‘It is too bad, that I must mope in the house, for} with a sharp pang at my heart. It was dread- 
want of decent apparel.”’ } fully wornand thread-bare. Poor Charlie! after 
Charlie crossed the room, and put his arm} all he had done his best. My repentant tears 
about me. rushed forth afresh; nevertheless, I put my 
“So it is, little wife, but be patient a little hand in Charlie’s coat pocket. Does that woman 
longer.’ ; live, who can resist the impulse, which prompts 
‘There is a point, when patience ceases to be } her to explore her husband’s pockets? 
& virtue.” Handkerchiefs by the half-dozen, a crushed 


Charlie laughed, as he kissed me, a merry, } cigar, and the fragment of a letter. Of course, 


mischievous laugh, that increased my vexation. } I examined that. 
Vor. LXXV.—12. (198) 
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It was penned in feminine chirography, and ; on the bride, I’ll go. Good morning; do come 
ran as follows: } in, soon.” 

** Dear Charlie: The dresses are all ready, and } She went, a smiling pity in her eyes, that drove 
the Navy-Blue is exquisite. I shall come on} me frantic. I rushed up stairs, and caught my 
Thursday, the 10th. Be sure and meet meat the} baby to my breast, my baby with his father’s 
station, and for goodness sake! keep the whole } own handsome eyes. 

thing a secret.”’ } «Baby, baby, what shall Ido? He is false to 

There the sheet was torn off. I read nes us both, and my heart is broken.” 
lines over and over, lost in wonder. What - day begun badly, rarely ever ends well. 
woman had a right to address my husband as All sorts of worries beset me, that day: baby 
*« dear Charlie ?”’ } was cross; the butcher’s bill came, and there was 

‘‘T shall come on Thursday, the 10th!” } no money to pay; and I burned my bread and 

It flashed over me like lightning, that this} tarts black. 
very day was Thursday, the 10th; and, oh, good} The afternoon came, at last, lowering and 
gracious! Charlie had worn his best coat, and} stormy, and I had made up my mind. I would 
warned me not to expect him home in time. } see the end of the mystery. 

My heart began to thump hard and fast; my} About half-past three, I gave baby a sound 
limbs trembled under me. At that minute, the } dose of soothing syrup, and tucked him away in 
bell rang. I crushed the torn letter into my} his crib; then I locked up the house, and 
pocket, and hurried to the door. Mrs. Wick-} arrayed in my rusty alpaca, I sallied forth. I 
cliffe had called. I ushered her into our small par- } must know the truth. 
lor, and struggled to compose my nerves. I went to my husband’s office first: He had 

«IT came out early, my dear, I’m on my way } just left. With the terrible suspicion in my soul, 
to call on the bride. She leaves in the one} growing into a torturingcertainty, I bent my steps, 
o’clock train. Of course, you’re going to call.’’ } through wind and rain, towards the railway sta- 

I stammered out some sort of lame excuse for’ tion. There was but one in our little, country 
not going. } town, and the afternoon train was due at four. 

“Not going?’ cried my guest. “Dear me! I trudged on, and reached the depot, just as the 
and you were not at the reception. Why in the } train came steaming in. The very first man I 
world didn’t you come?” }saw, was Charlie, his hat pushed back, his 

“Well, really, to speak the truth, Mrs. Wick- 
cliffe, I had nothing suitable to wear.’’ 


> 
} handsome face in a glow of eager expectation. 
Mrs. Wickcliffe stared. 3 
3 
$ 
> 
> 
3 
} 


What I felt at that moment, no words can 
describe; only a woman’s foolish, fond, jealous 
‘““Why, my dear, where is your navy-blue silk? } heart may know. I shrunk out of sight, and 
You’ve surely had it made up ?”’ concealed myself behind some bales of cotton. 
‘‘T haven’t any navy-blue silk, Mrs. Wickcliffe.”’ , In came the train, and in two minutes, a little 
** Why, my dear child, where is that handsome } lady, all befrilled, and closely veiled, appeared 
silk I saw your husband buy ?” on the platform. 
«You must be mistaken,” I faltered. “Oh, Charlie !”” 
‘“«Oh, indeed, but there’s no mistake about it,} ‘ Ah, my dear, here you are!”’ 
my dear. I saw him pay for it, and have it cut ; And he took her in his arms, and kissed her, 
off; it was at Drayton’s, some three weeks ago; } and carried her off to a waiting carriage. A 
the handsomest navy-blue, three dollars a yard.” } porter followed with her trunk, and then they 
The words of the torn letter ffashed across my } whirled away together. 
bewildered mind: ‘The dresses are all ready, Standing there, like a guilty creature, in the 
and the navy-blue is exquisite.” wind and rain, with my woman’s pride, and my 
A sudden suspicion, a suspicion sharp as death } woman’s love both outraged and insulted, I 
itself, possessed my soul; a suspicion that some } looked down towards the sullen waters of the 
other woman had come between me and my hus- } river, below the town. There was a cure for all 
band. The room and its occupant seemed to reel | my pain. But I remembered baby. Ah! how 
before my eyes, but I controlled myself with a ’ the tender, little hands hold a mother’s heart. 
desperate effort. } A woman my be brought to relinquish all she 
‘“My husband must have bought the articles > holds dear, even life itself, but never her child. 
for another party,” I said. ‘Ah, there is baby’s; I must live and endure for baby’s sake. I 
voice. Pray excuse me for one moment, Mrs. » turned my back upon thesullen water, and my face 
Wickcliffe.”’ > homeward ; and groped on through the mud and 
“Never mind, my dear, since you won't call ; rain, blind and almost unconscious in my misery. 


5 
> 
) 
5 
5 
5 
; 
5 
5 
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The cottage was all alight, when I came in sigh 
of it, every window in a blaze. What if it had 
taken fire! The thought winged my weary feet ; 
I rushed on breathlessly. 

Charlie confronted me, as I burst open the 
kitchen door, with baby in his arms. 

‘Well, bless my soul! Jennie, where under 
the sun have you been. I found the house all 
locked up, and the poor child screaming itself to 
death; and I had to break open the window to 
get in. What’s happened, 
heavens! your are ill.” 

I caught a glimpse of a face beyond him, a 
woman's sweet face, and as I recognized her, my 
over-strung nerves gave way. 

Charlie caught me as I fell, and when I awoke 
to life again, his arms still held me, his dear, 
faithful arms. 

Kitty—my sister Kitty—who had been off in 


Jennie! Good 


Europe for years, stood near by, with baby in} 


her arms. 

With my head on Charlie’s shoulder, in pain 
and humiliation, I made my confession. His 
handsome eyes looked at me, full of grave ten- 
derness, when he understood all. 

‘‘ How you have suffered,” he said. ‘And I 


tremble to think how it might have ended. We 


are bothyo blame, Kitty ; it won’t do for married } 


folks to have secrets, you see.” 

“‘Jenunie’s a little goose,’ said Kitty, as she 
kissed me, and cried over me, and then I heard 
the explanation of the mystery. 

Kitty was coming home, but she wanted to 
keep her coming a secret, in order to give me a 
great and glad surprise. She was obliged to re- 
main for some weeks in the city, with the fam- 
ily for whom she had been governess for a num- 
ber of years. Knowing this, and wishing to make 
my surprise doubly pleasant, Charlie purchased 
material for a couple of handsome dresses, and 
expressed it to Kitty, that she might have them 
stylishly made up. 

“ You had been sucha patient, self-denying little 
wife,”’ he said, looking down at me with his laugh- 
ing eyes; ‘‘and I had set my heart on that lovely 
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t ; navy-blue, so I bought it, and sent it on to Kitty. 


? 


; Only see how stylishly she has had it made! 

‘And this is real lace at the throat, and in the 

cuffs, Jennie,” chimed in Kitty. 

«And you need never wear that shabby alpaca 
; again, my love,’’ echoed Charlie. ‘* From hence- 
forth you shall have all you desire, for my law- 
suit is ended, and I’ve won the day,”’ 

‘Charlie,’ I sobbed, my arms about his neck. 

‘Charlie, I don’t deserve this. 
forgive me?” 


Can you ever 


; “TIL see about it, Jennie. But you must 
} promise never to doubt me again, and I'll never 
have another secret from you, my dear. But the 
recognize your own sister, too.” 

‘¢Charlie, I was blind and frantic 
}Oh, dear, Iam so glad it was all 


s mistake !”” 


idea of your taking up such a notion! and not to 
with pain. 
a horrible 


‘Glad I can’t care for any living woman but 
yourself; is that it? You silly little thing, come 
‘ here, and look at yourself in the glass, and tell 
{me if itis a wonder. Is there another face in 
; the round world, as sweet and winning as my 
dear, little wife’s 


9) 


I hid my blushing face in his bosom. 


serving of your love; but I'll try to be better—” 
‘‘TIush, you are precisely what I want you to 


3 

| 

$ «Charlie, you are so good to me, I am not de- 
5 

4 

¢ 

‘ be, the sole desire of my heart. 


Never doubt me 
{ again, little woman; I am worthy of your trust.” 
J 


called Kitty, from 


g ‘ 
$ ‘Come down to supper, 
; ‘<Come at once, for I’m famished.”’ 


below. 
$ We left the lovely dresses spread out on the 
‘bed, and went down arm in arm. Kitty was 
5 making tea, with baby on her bosom. 

: [said that a day badly begun rarely ends well ; 
} but I must take it back. No day that ever 
} dawned ever ended more joyously than that. 

} And for us all, the blindest, the weakest, the 
: most prone to err, through the Great Father's 
tender merey, no matter how dark and stormy 
)} the morning hours of life may be, there is always 
}the promise and possibility of a serene and 
? cloudless evening. 
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A DANDELTON game up in the spring, 
A dandelion yellow and bright. 

He said to himself, in his silly pride, 
I think I shall shame the stars to-night. 


I’m sure I am yellower far than they; 
"Tis plain to be seen I'm larger, too. 


M. BOND. 


T really pity them, poor wee things, 
They are but specks in the far-off blue. 


The stars kept on in their steady course, 
Never minding a word he said. 

All of them still are shining bright, 
But poor little dandelion is dead. 
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SCOFIELD. 


—— 


THe morning sun had been for some time 
peeping into the neat, little cottage chamber, 
where Francis Trevenor lay, before he was con- ‘ 
seious of its regards; though it brought with it ; 
the scent of fresh roses and the sound of rustling § 
leaves, and pleasant suggestions of fair, June 
weather. By little and little, he was penetrated ; 
with a sense of the morning, and, at last, tried 
dreamily to turn on his pillow, and get a fuller 
glimpse of its glory. A sharp twinge of pain 
was the result of the effort. Then Mr. Trevenor 
became aware that he was in a strange place, 
and in a state of much physical discomfort. 

What did it mean? 


had paused? The leafy stir at the window helped 
him; he turned his eyes languidly thither, and 
slowly recalled a vision of great, tree-clad hills, 
cleaving the deep sky gloriously; of a solitary 
road, winding among them; and so came to the § 
particular of a wild, picturesque glen, and the } 
thunder and foam of waters in its depths; of a 
tuft of white wood violets, clinging to the side 
of a steep descent; of himself, leaning out to } 


grasp it, and steadying his footing by the help of 


a slender sapling, growing on the rock’s edge; 
of a shock—a crash—sudden darkness— 

‘*You’ve waked up, mister, hev you? 
d’ye feel?” 

A motherly old woman stood at his bedside, 
and looked at him with interest, from the shade 
of a remarkable cap. 

“Tdon’tknow. Whatam I doing here, pray ?” 

‘* Hain’t you found out yet that you’ve an arm 
broke, and an ankle sprained?’’ said the old 


How 


woman, cheerfully, as if he were to be congrat- } 
‘“ My ° 


ulated on such a surprisingly clever feat. 
old man toted you up from the glen, down 
yonder, yes’day arternoon ; 
was done for, sure enough ; 


and we thought you 
but Miss Vance sot ‘ 
your arm, and you'll come ’round nicely.”’ 

‘‘A broken arm and a sprained ankle! And 
I was to have been in New York before the end } 
of the week !’’ exclaimed Trevenor, starting up } 
impetuously, and falling back with a groan and 
a sick sensation of faintness. 


‘*Now you jest quit that, mister,’’ said the old } 
«There ain’t no New York for $ 


woman, warmly. 


you, “ weeks to come, to say nuthin’ of this ‘ 
(196) 


He tried to unravel the : 
mystery. Where had he been last night, or last : 
week, or at whatever period his former existence } 


tweek. You'd better lie quiet, and keep your 
‘ mind easy.”’ 
$ Quiet, and keep his mind easy! This to a 
man whose whole future depended on what those 
‘next few weeks might bring forth! Must he 
lie there, quiet, in that little, mountain cottage, in 
‘ the hands of an uninteresting old woman, while 
} destiny played at foot-ball with his fortunes, and 
; laughed in her sleeve, because he had no share 
i in the game? He could not, at present, gainsay 
3 it. But to keep an easy mind, under such 
3 a combination of circumstances, was a stretch of 
philosophy beyond Trevenor’s, or, indeed, most 
men’s, attainments. 

‘You needn’t be ’fraid you won’t be well took 
care on,” continued the old woman, consolingly. 
: “To say nuthin’ of me and the old man, there’s 

Miss Vance—she’s ekle to any doctor. Did I 
tell you she sot your arm, last night ?”’ 

‘*Did she, indeed?’’? muttered Trevenor. It 
‘was pleasantly possible that he might have to 
pass his future life, a maimed monument of 
ignorant, female presumption. The old woman 
j seemed to detect the disparaging thought, and 
¢ resent it. 

‘Well, and why shouldn’t she? None of the 
' doctors hereabouts could hold a candle to old 
; Dr. Vance, and he learned her. Mebby she 
} didn’t save my old man’s life, a year ago, when 
‘he was a-bleedin’ to death, up there in the 
{ quarry, and ev'ry other help ten miles off. 
{ Never you fret. Didn’t I tell you she’s gone 
‘to Middlefr’d now, to bring Dr. Macy ?—jest as 
‘a sort of satisfaction to your mind, I guess; for 
i she knows what she’s about, and where you'd 


‘a-been now, if we'd a-waited for him to set you 


to rights, the land knows.”’ 

‘« That is showing great kindness to a stranger,”’ 
said Trevenor, languidly wondering that he did 
But the haze of recent 

} insensibility and incipient fever obscured all his 
: faculties and feelings. He shut his eyes, and 
} the voice of the old woman sounded like a voice 
Sina dream. 
‘““We haven’t no partic’ler intention to be 
: kind,” it said. ‘“Tt’s just our way and Miss 
} Vance’s to sort of: try to do our duty by folks. 
Everybody has their own ways, mister, don’t ye 
‘know they hev? The only diff’rence is, ome 
on’em has extraordinary ways, and some hain’t.’ 


‘not feel more grateful. 
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Whether this was, or was not, the text the old } 
woman took for a long monologue, Trevenor } 
eould not afterwards recollect ; her words slipped } 
past him like the lapsing of waves, with no intel- 
ligible meaning to his ear. And with an ever- 
present sense in his mind of his causes for } 
anxiety and disquiet, he was yet unable to think 
about them, but wandered away in mazes of the 
most trifling observation and speculation. For 
instance, the pattern of his nurse’s cap. Could 
such a wilderness of bows and corrugated border 
have been designed outside of a nightmare? { 
Were there others like it in existence? And if so, 
who had the hardihood to appear in the first and 
original member of the series? That portrait on 
the wall opposite—the representation of a melan- 
choly lady, with dreary eyes and a bony neck— 
was it, or was it not, intended for ‘‘ Miss Vance ?”’ } 
Probably it was. Why should a bony-necked } 
woman sit for her portrait in an angular linen } 
collar, that heightened her special ‘ugliness? ; 
Queen Elizabeth, who must have been bony- ; 
necked, had the good taste to encircle her throat ; 
with high ruffs, and hide it. Was that illustrious { 
dame a credit to her sex, or not? Decidedly § 
not; and why, oh, why, were people who did } 
extraordinarily clever things in general, so | 

: 
’ 
3 


Q 
¢ 
4 
§ 
Q 


uncomfortable to look at, or live with? On the: 
face of it, that must be Miss Vance’s portrait. 

All the while conscious of the absurdity and { 
futility of these thoughts, but unable to control i 
them, Trevenor lay there, he had no idea how ? 
long, before the sound of an arrival disturbed } 
the still house; and immediately after, there ; 
came bustling into his chamber a big, burly-faced, ‘ 
country doctor. { 

This potentate perhaps shared Trevenor’s ; 
doubts of the value of woman’s skill. With | 
many a sharp interrogation and critical frown, ; 
he proceeded to put the patient to the torture of 


an investigation, not so much, apparently, of his 
injuries, as of the manner in which those 3 


injuries had been dealt with. He desisted in the 


end, with almost the air of a disappointed man. 

“T hope all is right, doctor,” said a sweet, 
clear voice beside Trevenor’s pillow. He could 
not see the speaker, but the voice instantly 
associated itself with the remembered perfume 
of that tuft ef violets, which had cost him so 
dear. 

“‘Not so bad, on the whole, as I expected,” 
said the doctor, in the tone of one who reserves 
much. ‘To have escaped doing some fatal piece 
of mischief is something, Miss Vance.” 

“Of course, I cannot claim to possess more 
than a slight knack at surgery, compared with 
professional skill like jyours,’’ Miss Vance 
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meekly replied ; was there a touch of sarcasm in 
her voice? ‘Buta little knowledge, applied at 
the moment when it is needed, is equal to a great 
deal, ten miles away, doctor. And I was anxious 
to have your approval of my work, as soon as I 
could get it; or if that should be out of the 
question, to have you correct my blunders.” 

“Very prudent,”’ said the propitiated doctor. 
“There is nothing particular to correct. I will, 
give you a few hints, that may be of service to 
you. You have fallen into good hands, young 
gentleman.” 

“T am quite sure of it,’’ said Trevenor, 
sincerely ; for Miss Vance had just stepped for- 
ward into his range of vision. That portrait on 
the walls hers, indeed! She was a graceful young 
woman, in deep mourning; slender and almost 
girlish looking, but with a fair, frank face, ybove 
which, rose a low, broad brow, that might have 
been that of Portia; and the face was framed 
in loose curls of chestnut hair, parted on the 
middle of the forehead, and rippling away to 
either side. Her eyes were large, singularly 
expressive, and of a lovely brown color; and 
they gleamed, just now, with a spark of amuse- 
ment; for she knew exactly how delighted the 
doctor would have been, could he but have put 
his finger upon any flaw in the operation per- 
formed by his old rival’s daughter, ‘a chit of a 
girl, who had no business to meddle with matters 
outside of her natural department,’ as he would 
have liked to have told her. 

‘«Mrs. Parke says you are from New York,” 
went on the doctor, moved by natural New 
England curiosity to learn all he could of the 
stranger. 

“Yes,” responded Trevenor, briefly; and 
then feeling that he owed it to these good 
Samaritans to be more explicit, he roused him- 
self to explain: ‘‘[ am on my way home from 
the north, and was tempted by the beauty of 
your scenery to walk a few miles across the 
country. I had better have kept to the stage- 
coach. I ought to be at home in a few days, to 
attend to certain pressing business matters.”’ 

“‘Ah!’’ said the doctor, drily. ‘Your busi- 
ness must wait for you, Mr.—” 

“‘Trevenor. My name is Francis Trevenor.” 

“* Trevenor !”” 

Some one certainly uttered the word, in a 
sharp, startled whisper, drawing a quick breath, 
like a sob. 

“Who spoke?” exclaimed Trevenor, invol- 
untarily. 

«‘T heard no one, 


” 


answered the doctor, with 


some slight expression of surprise. No, it had 
not been the doctor, sitting smoothing his red 
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moustache, and looking at the sick man, It had 
not been Mrs. Parke, quiet in the tremendous 
shadow of her cap. And what interest for Daisy 
Vance could the name of a total stranger possess ? 
Yet Trevenor could not believe that that whisper 
had its origin only in his bewildered imagination. 

It recurred to his mind, with an odd persis- 
tence, during the fevered days and nights that 
followed. Once, as he afterwards recalled, he 
started out of a restless sleep, fancying he heard 
it again, close to his ear. It was deep night; 
only a dim lamp burned in the chamber, and that 
was in a corner and shaded; but the curtain was 
drawn back, from the window opposite his bed, 
and he could see the evening star, large and Jus- 


trous, shining from the blue depths beyond. As he ‘ 


looked, the star seemed to grow larger and 
brighter, and actually to stand out from the sky. 
It cdme nearer and nearer; it grew more lumi- 
nous still; and lo! now it was no longer a star, 
but the face of Daisy Vance. The face of Daisy 
Vance, more serious than ever, sweet and yet 
sad; full of all divine impulses of womanhood, 
regarding him earnestly, with great, soul-lit eyes, 
that seemed to look deep down into his own soul. 

Was he dreaming ? 
upon him? He put his hand before his eyes to 
brush the illusion away, but when he removed 


it, the face was still there. And now there was 


a stern, questioning intensity, it seemed to him, } 


in it. 
exclaiming : 

‘** Ave you my fate? And for evil or for good, 
which ?”’ 


‘Hush, hush! you aredreaming,’’ itanswered, 


in Daisy Vance’s own voice; and the illusion | 


was gone. It was only the kindest of nurses 
who stood there, having simply entered for a last 


look at her patient before retiring herself. 


“Ah! he murmured to himself, “it was the ° 
”” And 


evening star, after all: my evening star 
his nurse, half catching his words, said, “It is 


the star that worries you; I will draw the cur- | 


tain, and then, perhaps, you can sleep.” 
she drew it, and went out. 


And 


Trevenor lay ill for many days; then the wan- } 


ing fever left him pitifully. weak. He could 
neither do nor suggest anything in reply to the 
urgent communications, which, after much cir- 
cumlocution, finally reached him from his law- 
yers. 
which he had been brought up to regard as the 
most audacious of intended frauds, had been 


lately revived, and was being pressed vigorously } 


—it might be, in the end, successfully. But Tre- 
venor could do nothing but wait, and abide the 
result. Meanwhile, every detail'of the cottage 


Had the fever returned } 


He reached forth his hand io touch it, ° 


An old claim of heirship upon his fortune, } 


TRIUMPH. 





) chamber grew as familiar to him as if he had oc 

} cupied it for years. Mrs. Parke’s caps ceased to 

} impress him ; her ancient spouse, to remind him 

of Ichabod Crane. He seemed to have known 

} Miss Vance for years, and called her Daisy in 

> his heart, long before he ventured to take the 
pretty name upon his lips. 

Daisy! The name suited her exactly, he 
thought ; but, in truth, she was one of those hap- 
py people who impart to everything connected 
: with them a peculiar sense of fitness. Trevenor, 
} who had been shocked at the outset, by finding 
} himself the subject of feminine surgery, lost all 
} disposition to be critical, under Daisy’s care. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that 
such exceptional skill should belong to those 
} dainty, girlish hands. They had parted with 
> none of their womanly attributes thereby; for 
>} they soon wove as cunning a spell about their 
captive as they could have done, had they re- 
. mained innocent forever of the touch of anything 
3 but embroidery and piano keys. 
;for if there were 


Not designedly ; 
something of the witch 
; about her, as Trevenor still occasionally fancied, 
it was only in respect of that natural magic, 
; which has no necessary connection with broom- 
} stick excursions at black midnight. 
3 He soon discovered that she was not a perma- 
3 nent inmate of the mountain cottage. Dr. Vance, 
? who had been the chief physician in the nearest 
large town, had once owned it, and had left it, 
with all his other worldly goods, to Daisy, at his 
} death. The sum total of the bequest had not 
; been apparently great. The material of Daisy’s 
; simple mourning was always cheap, and gener- 
ally put together by her own hands; and she 
; made no secret of the fact that she was staying 
» on in that out-of-the-way place as a necessary 
> economy. and 
worried, and Trevenor, who had such good cause 


She sometimes looked anxious 


to be anxious and worried himself, saw, once or 
, twice, traces of recent tears in Daisy’s dark eyes. 
Strange that that bright, young creature shoul 

; receive no better treatment from fate than if she 
; had been old and world-worn ! 

Trevenor would have liked some sympathetic 
share in Daisy’s perplexities, doubtless, also, 
some friendly interest on her part in his own; 
but frank and delightful a companion as she 
could be, she glided away from any approach to 
special confidences as inexorably as intangibly. 
; There was a wonderful power of quiet resolution 
} about Daisy. 

) She went away for a few days on “business,” 
just 2s Trevenor’s convalescence became decided- 


; ly marked; just when he grudgingly thought he 


, could least afford to do without her. He ven- 
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tured to hint something of the kind, and Daisy 
answered, with a strange little stile: 

*«I shall be absent only a week. I am going 
down to the great deep, to see whether my ship 
comes in. It ought to make a safe landing, for 
it carries my heart.” 

«Such a precious freight ought to have in it- 
self the power to compel good fortune,’’ said 
Trevenor, not well knowing in what sense to in- 
terpret her metaphor. 

‘IT am almost sure it will,’’ answered Daisy, 
not smiling now, but very grave. Her face was 
still thoughtful as she gave Trevenor her hand at 
parting, and with her “‘ au revoir’ a glance that 
revived his fever fancies—seriously observant, 
deeply questioning: almost, it seemed, as if she 
had some mysterious reason to pity him, or some 
doubt of him that made her fearful. 

The days.dragged in Daisy’s absence. Tre- 
venor had expected to miss her, but not with 
such absolute loneliness and yearning of heart. 
He lingered over the memory of his past illness, 
and found it pleasant; it was so closely associ- 
ated with the sound of her sweet voice, the sooth- 


ing touch of her hand, the compassionate light of 


her brown eyes. But it was all over. And the 
legion of tormenting cares that her presence had 
seemed to retain in subjection, came trooping out 
of their lairs. His future turned upon him a 
most uncertain, if not threatening, aspect. Anx- 
iety and enforced inaction are bad companions, 
and Trevenor could not drive them away. 


The day before Daisy’s return, came a letter ‘ 
from his lawyer, justifying his worst presenti- ‘ 


ment. If the news it contained were true, he 
would shortly have to begin the world again as a 
compuratively poor man. It was a hard blew; 
but, after the first shock, Trevenor felt rather re- 
lieved to be sure of the worst. He liad, indeed, 
no friendly welcome for Poverty, now that she 
had come to him as a guest; but neither was he 


afraid of her. Other and better men had had to | 
bear with her, and had done it gallantly, and so, ' 


he felt, could he. 

And yet—this little mountain-flower, Daisy ; 
was there to be no room in his straitened life to 
plant and cherish such a blossom? Did he dare 
to hope for it? 

She was back, as she had promised, at the 
week’s end. Trevenor did not know of her re- 
turn, until he saw her standing, with the last of 
the day’s sunshine about her, in the doorway of 
the little parlor, where he now spent most of his 
time. He had never seen her look fairer. Some 


even trembled; as she answered his greeting, her 
voice even shook. This in Daisy, always so self- 
possessed. What did it mean? 
‘«T hope your journey has been successful, Miss 
; Daisy,”’. Trevenor said, wondering if her troubles 
’ had culminated as gloomily as his own. But she 
answered, briefly, ‘‘ Perfectly, thank you;’’ and 
‘the two sat down near each other, and tried to 
‘ talk of indifferent things. But there were deeper 
matters in the heart of each; and this slight sur- 
‘ face-conversation soon threatened to die out in 
silence. Trevenorthrustitimpatiently aside. He 
; wanted, at least, a word of sympathy. 
“‘T have not been so fortunate as you have, 
‘ Miss Daisy. I have had bad news since you 
left.” 

«Bad news !’’ echoed Daisy. 

«‘T have lost all that I had—or shall lose it 
very soon.” 

«© All!’ echoed Daisy, in a startled way. 

‘‘Well, probably,’ answered Trevenor. “I 
do not yet know exactly how Istand; but I have 
{no doubt I shall be poor enough. Do you care 
$ to hear about it ?”’ 
“Yes, certainly, Mr. Trevenor,’’ was all Daisy 
‘said, and that with an air of restraint, and 
; shrinking back into the shadow—away from 
$ him, poor Trevenor thought, with a sense of chill. 
But he went on'steadily enough to tell his story. 
é 
é 


“Tt may even be called a little romantic. You 
must know that I have always supposed myself 
to bearich man. My father left me a large for- 
tune, which had come to him in great part at the 
death of his only brother. This brother, my un- 
cle, of course, died suddenly, some twenty years 
ago, unmarried, as everybody believed. But af- 
terwards, 2 woman appeared, claiming to be his 
widow, and the mother of his child. For want 
of satisfactory proof, she failed to make good her 
story. She is now dead. But very lately her 
daughter has brought suit to recover her father’s 
estate, and is likely to be successful. My lawyer 
writes, that a witness to the alleged marriage has 
been actually produced—some old family servant, 
supposed to have been dead for years. That 
gives the case a new aspect.” 


¢ 


‘But this witness; may he not be an impos- 
tor?’ exclaimed Daisy, abruptly. 

“Tt is possible. My lawyer advises me to 
bring a charge of conspiracy against Margaret 
; Trevenor.”’ 

*« And shall you ?”’ 

Trevenor started. The words were uttered in 
the same thrilling whisper that had haunte? his 


half-subdued emotion tinged her check with an } ear since that first meeting with Daisy. And 


unusual glow, deepened her eyes with an unus- 
ual brightness. As she gave him her hand, it 


} looking at her more intently, he saw that her 
; small hands were clasped together tightly ; through 
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the twilight, he felt her great, brown eyes fixed 
upon his face, in a scrutiny painfully intense. 
Some strong emotion was agitating Daisy almost 
beyond her powers of self-control. Her excite- 
ment communicated itself to Trevenor. There 
was a moment of breathless suspense before he 
uttered his next words. 

‘“¢T shall not,” he answered, with an inexplica- 
ble nervous thrill upon him, and an effort to 
shake it away. ‘‘ Margaret Trevenor is certainly 
my uncle’s daughter. I believe that her mother 
was his lawful wife. I will not move a finger to 
keep her out of the inheritance which is justly 
hers.” 

Had Daisy no word of sympathy or encourage- 
ment for him? Trevenor silently upbraided her 
in his heart for her unforeseen hardness; but quick- 
ly repented; her hands went up suddenly to her 
face, and he heard a sob. 

*‘Oh, Daisy !”’ cried Trevenor; and all at once 
found himself telling her, in the most impassioned 
way, how dear she had grown to him; how the 
hardest thing to bear, in this reverse of fortune, 
was the knowledge that he had no longer any- 
thing to offer her but his heart and an empty 
hand. 


‘As if I cared for the hateful inheritance!’’ | 


burst out Daisy; and snatching away the hand 
Trevenor tried to take in his, she stood: upright 
before him. 


‘There is another side to your story,’’ she ex- } 


claimed, vehemently. ‘Suppose Margaret Tre- 
venor had never cared or thought about her 
father’s fortune, except as it was wrongfully 
withheld from her? Suppose, instead, she had 
dreamed all her life of clearing her mother’s 


name in the eyes of the world, and in the eyes of 
those who had first dared to treat it lightly—her 


father’s proud and unjust relatives? Suppose 
one of them by chance came in her way, just as 


vindication? Supposecireumstances had enabled 

her to keep the secret of her identity, and that 

she took advantage of it to test his sense of justice, 

and to ascertain whether he was like what she 

had been taught to consider the type of a Tre- 

venor, or whether there was genuine manhood in 

him, as there seemed to be? Suppose—’’ 
But Daisy’s torrent of words suddenly ended 
$-in tears. 

‘‘Forgive me, Trevenor,’ she sobbed, and 
; Trevenor, upon whom a bewildering light had 
; been breaking, clasped the hands outstretched to 
: him beseechingly. 
“But how came you to be called Daisy 

; Vance?”’ he said. 

; ‘TI have always been known by my step- 
} father’s name,”’ Daisy explained. ‘‘ He married 
;my mother when I was a little child, knowing all 
{her history, and believing in her, in spite of 
‘ everything. I have used the little fortune he 
‘ left me to clear her name—truly, I cared for 
‘nothing further. As for Daisy, that was the pet 
name they gave me, when I was a baby, and it 
‘has always clung to me. I am Margaret 
{ Trevenor.” And Margaret Trevenor she will 
‘remain to the end of her days, for so Trevenor 
;and she have agreed. 
; It was but the other day, that, talking of his 
i accident, Treyenor told Daisy of the night, when, 
‘in his half-fevered state, the evening star seemed 
i to grow more luminous, to come close to him, to 
; change into her dear face, 
$ ‘Tremember jit,” said Daisy. ‘I glided in, 
;and stood between you and the window, acci- 
; dentally ; and when I heard you mutter some- 
; thing about the star, I thought it annoyed you, 

and so drew the curtain,” 
‘‘ But it was the star, after all,’’ cried Trevenor, 
‘drawing her to him. ‘You and it are one; 

you are, and will be, forevermore, dearest, my 


it was actually possible for her to attempt that } Evenine Srar.” 
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BY c. E. 
THE rain falls slowly, steadily, 

Ont in the cold and dreariness. 
My heart—alas! so readily, 

Cries out in pain, in weariness. 


I sit at my window gazing 
On the passers-by in the street, 
I stare at the firelight blazing 
In the grate, low down at my feet; 


Or I close my eyes in loneliness, 
In a vain, wild hope not to see 


FALCONER. 


A vision of vanished sweetness, 
That ever comes unto me. 


All in vain do I seek to banish 
The thought of that haunting face; 
There is nothing will cause it to vanish, 
There is nothing will come in its place! 


Ah, well! though the past has been bitter, 
The future is still the unknown; 

And it may bring some passage far sweeter, 
For the sorrowful past to atone. 








AT WES 
BY ELLA 


I was at work in the orchard, just back of the 
hot-house, when my young master came suddenly 
upon me, with a thunder-cloud in his face. 

‘‘John,”’ he cried, ‘‘ go up to the house, and 
pack up my valise. Abner is off on a holiday, 
and I cannot await his return.” 

Abner was the young master’s valet, 
general attendant. 

I dropped my pruning knife, and turned } 
toward the house, without a word. Though I} 
was curious enough to know what this sudden } 


journey meant, I knew my master’s temper too } 


well to risk my head by a question. 

Yet I might be pardoned for so doing, when } 
you remember that I was the oldest servant at the 
house—the trusted attendant of the old master, 
and that I, it was, who taught the young master 
to take his first tottering steps. But he was a 
high-headed young tyrant; and when he was in 
his mood, as he evidently was that May morn- 
ing, I would no more trifle with him, than I 
would tease a young lion. He never had been 
taught to control his temper, and as a conse- 
quence, his temper controlled him, and all those 
about him. 

I dropped my pruning knife, as I said, and 
then hurried toward the house. There I made 
my way directly to the young master’s room, and 
began to pack his valise. I had not been at 
work two minutes, when I heard a knock on the 
door, and my mistress entered. She had been 
weeping, and the tears were still in her gentle, 
sad eyes. 

“Oh! John,’ she said. 
Cecil is going away? 


“Do you know that 
Going across the ocean, 
perhaps? Cannot something be done to prevent 
it?” And she fell to sobbing, anew. 

“Tam sure I do not know, my lady,’ I 
answered, pitying her from the bottom of my 
heart ; 
strong-willed, ill-tempered son of hers. ‘He 
came and bade me pack his valise, and I 
fancied something had gone wrong with him.” 

“Oh, it is all about Miss Gresham,” said my 
mistress, proceeding to explain matters to me, 
as I supposed she would, remembering her good } 
husband’s confidence in me. ‘ You know, John, 
what the wish of my heart has always been; 
what the wish of my dear husband’s heart was: 
it was, to see a union between Cecil and the 


and } 


for I well knew how she loved this} 
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} orphaned daughter of our old friend, Colonel 
$Gresham. It was the talk and expectation 
through their childhood; but they have not seen 
each other in ten years. Cecil is now twenty- 
two, and Goldie must be nineteen. She finished 
school last year. The clause of my husband’s 
will, relating to them, states, that if Cecil refuses 
the hand of Miss Gresham, she is to come into 
} Possession of our southern estate, upon her 
} twentieth birthday. If she refuses, she of 
; course loses all. 

} «I have been urging Cecil to make the young 
lady’s acquaintance. He ought, at least, to do 
as much as that. But he obstinately refuses to 
take one step in the matter. To-day I informed 


the summer; that she was coming, and might 
arrive indeed this very day. What did he do, 
John, but fly into a passion, and declare he 
would have no wife forced upon him, in that 
way, and that he was going abroad, to remain an 
indefinite time. 


; 
3 
. that I had invited her to West Lawn, for 
3 


If it were not too late, I would 
telegraph Miss Gresham not to come—I would, 
indeed.” 

Here my poor mistress’ tears flowed anew. 
And I do believe she would have so forgotten 
her dignity, and compromised her good-breeding, 
had she known that Miss Gresham had not 
already started upon her journey. 

While she stood there weeping, and while I 
was completing the packing, there was a sound 
of wheels on the drive below, and the house- 
keeper bustled in to say a young lady had 
arrived, with trunks and bandboxes. My 
mistress was just turning toward the door, when 
the young master rushed in, the thunder-cloud 
still upon his brow, and an angry flush upon his 
cheek. 

“Your guest has arrived, I think, mother,” 
he said, haughtily. 
as best you can. 





‘‘You must make my excuses 
Good-by.”” And he stooped 
and kissed her lightly, and was gone, signing to 
me to follow with the valise. I could do nothing 
but obey; and without the heart to look at my 
} poor mistress, I followed him down to the door. 
It was there, right in the full blaze of the 
morning sunlight, in the open door, that we met 
} the young lady. She was robed from head to 
j foot in some dark blue traveling dress, that set 


off her fine shape and clear complexion beau- 
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tifully. A dark blue plume drooped half way } 
to her shoulder, from her pretty hat; and the} 
eyes that looked out, half shyly, half sadly, first : 
upon my young master, then upon me, and then ; 
upon the traveling valise, I thought then, and 
think now, were the sweetest eyes I ever saw; 
and I am an old man, and have seen many } 
bright eyes in my day. 

My young master gave her a cold, steady, 
polite glance, bent his head respectfully, as he > 
passed her, and walked rapidly toward the} 
station. As for me, I followed, thinking what a 
blind fool the young man was, to run away, after 
having had even one glimpse of that loyely face. } 

But off he went, upon the very train. that 
brought the young lady, and I walked slowly 
back to West Lawn, wondering how my poor mis- 
tress would explain matters to her guest. 

I did not catch a glimpse of the young lady, for 
two whole days. Then, as I was at work in the 
orchard again, where Mr. Cecil had first found 
me, she came walking slowly by, one sunny after- } 
noon. I could not refrain from giving her a look, 
as I saw her approaching, for I had been won- 
dering how the pretty face would appear, after a 
few days’ rest, if it was so ravishingly fair de- 
spite the dust and weariness of travel. So, as} 
she approached, I glanced at her, from beneath } 
my broad-brimmed hat, only to see the sweetest 
smile that ever man beheld. 

You are Jolin, the gardener, I know,” she } 
said, in a voice as sweet as her smile. ‘ Dear } 
Lady Irving told me to come out, and ask you to } 
show me about the grounds. She is quite ill, and 
feared I might become so, unless I took the air.’ } 

Willing enough I was, to leave all work behind, } 
and conduct the pretty young lady about the } 
grounds; through the hot-houses, lawns, orchards 
and walks; and a more appreciative person I } 
never saw. The people at West Lawn felt a pride } 
in knowing their grounds were well kept; but I} 
was often annoyed at their lack of appreciation } 
of the beautiful ferns and flowers; and now came 
my young lady, with a heart and face full of 
what I had so craved. A more delightful hour I 
never spent! and when it was ended, she turned 
to me, with her smile, that seemed to wake the 
fires of youth in my old heart, and said: 

“Now, John, I thank you very much for your 


kindness, this afternoon. I am sure we will be 


friends ; and I shall come often to see your beau- 


tiful grounds. Do you know I liked your looks 
that first day, when I saw you in the door-way ? } 
You looked so kindly at me, while the gentleman 
with you—it was Mr. Cecil, was it not ?—wore 
such a forbidding expression, I hardly dared 
pass by him. Do you remember, John?” 


} which I had gathered for her. 
? she said, ‘‘1 excuse him. 
} strange that he should never give me one word of 


: Oh, well, John, it is all right, I am sure. 
$must not mind such little matters, must we? 
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I remembered the look only too well ; and feel- 
ing myself called upon to say something, 1 made 
answer : 


“‘Oh, well, my young master was in very great 


; haste, that day, and feared he might not reach 
; the train in time; and some matters at home had 


gone illy with him, so you must excuse his 


$ troubled looks, miss.”’ 


The dear young lady smiled, very sweetly, as 
she played with the flowers in the bouquet, 
**Oh, certainly,” 
But was it not very 


greeting—I, his old playmate? His dear mother 


} tells me he was suddenly called away on impor- 
> tant business; but is it like him, John, to be so 


rude to ladies, always ?” 
I hastened to assure the young lady that my 


> master was the most courteous and polite of men, 
} when he chose to be—and then realized that I 
? had made a great blunder; for now she would, 


very naturally, infer that he had some ill feeling 


> toward her; and she would not be long in solving 
the mystery—in arriving at the truth of the mat- 
3 ter—a humiliation my good mistress would desire 
$ to save her from, I knew. 


But. before I had time to mend matters any, 
my young lady smiled very brightly, and said, 
We 


Now I must go, for I think Lady Irving will be 
needing me.” 
She gave me another smile, and turned away. 


$I watched her out of sight, thinking what a 


strange young fool my young master was, to run 
away from such a creature. For, with her dead- 
gold hair, her golden-tinted complexion, and the 
golden light of her sweet eyes, ‘‘ Goldie’ Gresham, 
as she was rightly named, was the fairest woman 
I had ever seen. 

My poor mistress was very ill from the first. 


; But after the receipt of a letter from young mas- 
: ter Cecil, a week after his departure, she grew so 


much worse that we were all alarmed, and, at 
the bidding of the family physician, 1 sent a tele- 
gram to Cecil. He came at 
steam would bring him; and at the end of a 
week, Lady Irving was pronounced out of dan- 


once, as soon as 


ger. Then I fancied the young master would be 
off again, but strangely enough he showed no in- 
clination ‘to leave us, and I could find no fault, 
myself, with his conduct toward Miss Goldie. ; 

‘If ever there was a case of mad infatuation, it 
was his. During the first week of his return, he 
had been thrown, of necessity, much with the 


young lady, by the bedside of his mother. And 
Sin that week, she had woven such a net about 
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him, that he was bound, body and soul. Just as 
he had been desirous of running away from her, 
he was now anxious to be near her; and there 
was scarcely an hour that did not find them to- 
gether—riding, driving, walking, or reading books 
out under tlie great elms. 

Yet my dear young lady found time to give me 
and the flowers a few moments, nearly every day ; 
and many were the pleasant chats we had to- 
gether, over the rose bushes and pansy beds; 


and many a wise hint did she give me, out of her { 


wonderful store of knowledge, for she was a born 
botanist, and knew much that was new to me, a 
life-long gardener though 1 was. 

Bless her heart, for a bright sunbeam! say I 
still, though I am never allowed to speak her 
name at West Lawn. 

I saw how things were going, those first weeks, 
and between my pleasure at the thought of hay- 


ing this dear young lady always at West Lawn, | 
and my dread of having her life darkened by the { 
tempers and moods of the selfish young master, ‘ 


I hardly knew what I desired in the matter. 
One day, she and Mr. Cecil were walking in 


the garden, quite near me; and what with the : 


fire and admiration in his blue eyes, and the 
blushes and sweet looks she gave him, I made up 
my mind the matter was well nigh settled. 


Bless me! how little 1 knew of women, at that | 


time, old as I was. 


It was the very next day, that I was at work, | 
in one of the green-houses; and being very § 


busily engaged, I did not hear steps approaching, 
until a shadow fell across the opening. Looking 


up, I saw a tall, young man, with broad shoulders, } 


anda dark, handsome face, standing before me, 
hat in hand. 


‘‘T beg your pardon,’ he said, as politely as § 


if he were addressing the king himself. “I 
fear I am disturbing you; but I am in search of 
work, and was sent to you by one of the servants. 
Iam told you might give me employment, as I 


thoroughly understand botany and gardening.” ; 
I was so taken aback, at the fine appearance } 


and fine manners of this young man, that I 
fairly felt abashed. 


high boots. 


common laborer. I had not made him 


and from the opposite end of the green room, 


came Miss Goldie. Her garden hat was upon her 


head, and her hands were full of freshly cut ; 


flowers. 

“John,” she said, ‘those tube-roses, in the 
south greenery, are not doing well; and some- 
thing is the matter with the ferns—they are all 


He was quietly dressed ina | 
plain round-about suit, with a broad hat, and | 
Yet he did not seem to me like a | 
any } 
answer, when a ripple of song sounded near, } 
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dying—and—’”’ Here she stopped, with asudden 
exclamation of surprise, on beholding the 
stranger. I took it upon myself to explain 
matters, 

‘‘Very well, Miss Goldie,’ I said. “TI will 
try and find time to look after them. This 
young man, Miss, has come to apply for a 
situation, as assistant gardener. Will you be so 
kind as to tell me where I may find Mr, Cecil? 
I never employ his 
advice and consent; though I do confess we 
need many an odd job done now, that I find no 
time for.” 
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any assistants, without 


Miss Goldie had dropped all her flowers, in her 
‘ confusion, at seeing the stranger, and sheanswered 
‘me as she was stooping down, to pick them up. 

“Mr. Irving is going into town some 
business errand, I believe,” “Tf you 
make haste, you may see him, before he goes, at 
the large gate.” 

It did not strike me until afterward, that it 
was not like my young lady, to be left alone with 
‘a stranger, I hastened away, only to see Mr, 
‘ Cecil riding Gown the road, beyond call. When 
I returned to the greenery, I heard Miss Goidie’s 
‘voice saying, in very emphatic tones: ‘You 
‘have done very wrong.” ‘ Dear me,”’ thought 
‘I, “what has this young fellow been doing, al- 
ready, to merit the displeasure of my kind young 
lady? I will send him away, at once, if that is 
the sort of person he is,”’ 

But when I joined them, I saw no displeasure 
‘in Miss Goldie’s fair face. On the contrary, she 
said ; 

‘“Well, John, I have questioned this young 
>man, and find he knows a good deal about 
‘ flowers; now, if you need help, I will answer 


on 
she said. 


for Mr. Cecil’s satisfaction, if you give him a 
t place. 
{and it may keep him from some mischief, if you 
‘ give him work to do. But be sure, John, that 
? 


‘ you keep him busy ! 


He seems to be in need of empioyment, 


I thought this was very plain talk, true as it 
was; but on glancing at my young lady, I saw 
she had turned her face away from the stranger, 
to conceal the laughter in her eyes. She was, no 
doubt, in her heart, doubting his capabilities, I 
thought, and was determined to expose his pre- 
But it all resulted in my 
engaging the young man, who gave his name as 
‘ Rex Sherad, on trial for one month, and longer, 
if satisfied with his work. 


tensions to ridicule. 


Before one week of the time had slipped away, 


whatever I bade him do, was done neatly, and 
quickly, and cheerfully, beside which he made the 
{ hours most merry with his fine bits of song, and 


g * ; ey 

$I knew he would give entire satis‘action, for 
; 
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his cheery laugh, and pleasant way. But during 
that whole week, I had never one word with Miss 
Goldie. She never came near the garden once, 
though she several times passed hard by, with 
Mr. Cecil, who grew more devoted each day. 

One day, the last of the first week of Rex She- 
rad, we were busily at work, training some vines 
over a summer-house just erected, when Miss 
Goldie and the young master rode gaily by, and 
the sound of their blithe voices floated to us, as 
they passed. 

I had just asked young Sherad a question about 
the work of the previous day, and looking up to 


see why he did not answer, I was astonished at ; 


the expression of his face. His dark eyes were 
fairly flaming, and his cheek white as marble; 
and between his set teeth, I heard plainly a mut- 
tered curse. And he was gloomy and silent all 
the rest of the day. 
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} bubble of laughter to Miss Goldie’s lips, every 

ewe and then. Oh, they were gay times, and I 
felt as if I were quite a boy again, as I worked 

and listened. Sometimes, Mr. Cecil would come 
down, and take a peep at things, and a long look 
at Miss Goldie; and sometimes, Lady Irving 
would sit an hour, in the sunny arbor, and 
watch our work. 

A happier lady I never saw than she; every- 
thing was turning out as she had hoped, and the 
desire of her heart was to be fulfiled. 

We were full three weeks completing the work. 

’ When it was done, and the grounds all in perfect 
order, the young master and Miss Goldie came 
; down together, arm in arm, to look at it. 

’ TL saw, by the expression of Mr. Cecil’s face, 
that he was not ina pleasant mood. Rex Sherad 
was just behind the young couple, bracing up a 
‘ young tree, that we had recently set out, and 


That night, there was a glorious moon. I sat } which the wind had caused to lean slightly. He 


in the lodge door, smoking a quiet pipe, as is my 
habit, after the work of the day is over, and en- 


joying the beautiful June night, when I saw two 
figures slowly sauntering down the gravel walks, 
in the shadow of the green-houses. I could see 
that one was a woman, by the gleam of her white 
dress. ‘‘Mr. Cecil and Miss Goldie,’ I said, 
mentally, and then I fell to thinking of what the 
future would hold for my young lady, after she 
became the wife of Mr. Cecil. 

‘«To be sure,’’ I said, ‘‘ he is not the same man 
he was before she came. He is kind, and patient, 
and gentle to us all. But when he is once the 
husband of Miss Goldie, he will go back to the 
old moods and tempers, and make her young 
heart ache with his tyranny. If he does not, 
then I shall indeed believe in the absolute change 
of the human heart and disposition, after 
maturity, which I don’t believe in, now.” 

The next day, my young assistant, Sherad, was 
himself again; making the hours merry with 
laugh and song; and during the following week, 
I saw a good deal of Miss Goldie. She was 
overseeing‘and planning the laying out of some 
of the grounds, changing the walks, and altering 
the general arrangement. She had suggested a 
change, and the young master had, at once, 
ordered us to work under her supervision. 

I think those days were among the very 
happiest I ever remember. There was Miss 
Goldie, with her big sun hat and garden gloves, 
walking about, giving us advice and orders, in 
her sweet, kind way, and going into ecstacies of 
delight at the results. And there was Rex 
Sherad, tall and handsome, and brown, whistling 
and singing at his work, es was his wont, saying 
bright, sparkling things, that would bring a 


| was humming a snatch of song, in his clear, 
{tenor voice, when Mr. Cecil turned upon him, 
fiercely, and cried out: 

“Stop that infernal noise there, or leave the 
grounds.” 
3 


§ 
§ 


I saw Rex look up, with a flash in his dark eyes. 
He took astep forward, and stood facing the young 
master, for a moment, in silence, his hand clenched 
at his side. A finer picture I never saw; the 
‘ young master, with his slight, elegant figure, his 
pale, haughty blonde face, looking frowingly, but 
$I must confess, a trifle wonderingly, upon the 
} splendid, lithe form of the young gardener, whose 
3 dark face was never half so handsome as at this 
moment. Just a second’s time they stood thus, 
i then Rex spoke, in the proudest, coldest tone I 
’ ever heard from a man’s lips. 

‘‘Did you speak to me, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, to you,” answered the young master, 
;shortly, but less gruffly than before. ‘My 
‘head aches, andyI do not like any unnecessary 
‘ noise. You can go back to your work. But 
‘ let’s have no more of your singing.” 

“This is God’s free air,’ answered Rex, 
proudly, ‘‘and I was not singing loud enough to 
disturb any one. Not as loud as your voice was 
in speaking, just now.” 

The young master turned upon him, angrily, 
all his fierce temper flaming out in his face. 

“Do you dare to parley words with me?” he 
cried. ‘You are forgetting your place, and may 
; take your month’s wages, and go. Don’t let me 
; see you on the premises, after to-day.” 

3 He was turning away, when Rex stepped 
: before him. 

; ‘Am I to take all that belongs to me, when 
‘I go?” he asked. 
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Mr. Cecil gave him a scornful glance. ‘‘ Yes 
—leave, bag and baggage, and never return,” 
he said; ‘‘and the sooner the better.” 

No sooner had the words escaped his lips, than 
Rex strode to the side of Miss Goldie, who had 
listened in silence, with paling cheeks, to this 
scene. 

«‘ Miss Gresham—Goldie—”’ he said, ina clear, 
ringing voice, ‘‘are you ready to go with me.”’ 

“Quite ready,’’ she said, placing her hand 
upon his arm, and smiling up in his face, with 
those soft eyes of hers. 

«Then come,” he said, and was leading her 
from the grounds, when the tall form of Mr. 
Cecil interposed. 

‘In the name of heaven,’’ he cried, hoarse 
with passion and rage, ‘‘ what does this mean !’’ 

Then the two turned, and faced him, and my 
dear young lady spoke. Never had I seen her 
look so grand and lovely, as she did at that 
moment. 

“Tt means just this,” she said, quietly: “I 
am the promised wife of this man—Reginald 
Sherad, attorney-at-law, and master of Grey 
Lodge, near my home. I came here, prepared to 
tell you this; to be honest, and relieve you from 
the conditions of the will, which I presumed 
were as distasteful to you as tome. But I met 
with an insult upon your threshold. 
you fleeing from my presence, as if I were come 
to entrap you; you had not the grace even to be 
courteous to me, in your own home. 
a race who never forget an insult. 





Sherad take with him all his possessions, I am 
forced into an untimely explanation and depar- 
ture. If you will allow me to pass, Mr. Irving, 
I will attend to my packing.” 

But my young master, whose face had been 
growing blacker and blacker with passion, while 
Miss Goldie spoke, turned suddenly, with a 
tiger-like bound, and caught young Sherad by 





the throat. 

‘You thief! you poacher! you traitor!’’ he 
cried, ‘‘how dare you steal into a man’s own 
household to insult him? I will teach you—” 

But here his words closed; for young Sherad 
gripped him suddenly, and with one skilful 
movement, threw him flat upon the earth, where 
he lay stunned and helpless. 

I sprang to my young master’s assistance. 
But he only thanked me with a curse, as he 
rose sullenly to his feet, telling me to let him 
alone. 

And without once looking back, young Sherad 
and Miss Goldie passed from the grounds, and 
half an hour later, had left West Lawn forever. 

The young master went back, silently, to the 
house, and it was not until several days after- 
ward, that he made his appearance again. 
Meantime, we had been told by Lady Irving, 
never to mention the name of Miss Goldie, so 


I found { long as we should remain at West Lawn. 


Shortly afterward, my mistress and the young 


;master went abroad, and they are still absent. 
I come of } But I have heard the young master is to return 
Fortune cast } soon, and bring a bride with him. 


I do pity the 


you in my way, and I made myself agreeable to } new mistress of West Lawn, whoever she may 


you. 
up at the man at her side, ‘‘ grew impatient to 
see me, and wrote me that he was coming to 
West Lawn. I forbade it; yet he came—as you 
soe. Came in the capacity of a servant, that he 


My lover,” and here she glanced proudly 





be. For what with the young master’s temper, 
and the certainty he does not love her, hearing 
of this old trouble, as she surely will, she will 
not be a happy bride; of that you may be sure. 

Miss Goldie sent me cake and cards, when she 


might not make talk for the gossips, and yet be }and Mr. Sherad were married, and to this day, 
able, sometimes, to see me. I scolded him for }I bless her sweet face; and as I sit in the lodge 


his audacity, but I have forgiven him,” and 
here she smiled again, ‘‘and we are to be mar- 
ried in September. 
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; 
I had not thought to tell | 
you, so soon, of my plans; but as you bid Mr. } 


One enrreen 


door, smoking my pipe of evenings, I live over 
the bright hours gone by, when she walked 
among my beautiful flowers, herself the fairest 
of them all. 
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Sweeter than the mountain breeze, sail 
Or the salt breath of the sea, 
Blowing over reedy leas, 


Were the words that came to me. 


I was weary of the storm; 
Sickened by the hope deferred ; 


Longing for the sunlight warm, 
For a sweet, inspiring word. 


Dreams, with shining, golden wings, 
Hover o’er my bed so white; 

All the air with music rings, 
Surely, earth is heaven to-night! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
DOLORES MAKES HER ESCAPE. 

Returning from his vigil, beside the couch of 
his sick friend, in the first gray of early dawn, 
Tom Burleigh was a good deal startled, on reach- 
ing the gates of Government House grounds, at 
seeing a slender, black-robed figure start from 
her seat upon a rock beside the road, and come 
swiftly toward him, her pallid face, and great, 
dark eyes gleaming, spirit-like, from the lace veil, 
draped with careless grace about her head, 
Pausing, half-scared, half-enchanted, and pulling 
off his hat, Tom waited until the apparition spoke, 
which, unlike most apparitions, it did without 
waiting for an adjuration. At first, it addressed 
him in Spanish, and when he shook his head, it 
spoke in English, an English that was charming 
in its purity, but that had the slow utterance and 
strong accent of one who had learned the lan- 
guage grammatically, but had never spoken it 
much. 

‘You are Sefior de Pampalona, sir ?”’ 

“Oh, no, madam. My name is Burleigh, and 
I am son of the governor, who lives in this house.’ 

‘‘Yes. Some one told me it was the governor’s 
house, but the gate was locked, and I waited. 
Does Pampalona live there, also ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed. He lives at the hotel, just down 
here. The Royal Victoria, you know.” 

‘‘T wish very much to see him, sir.’’ 

‘Yes? Well, I don’t suppose he is about yet. 
It is only three o'clock, or so, you know.” 

“‘ He could be waked, perhaps.’ And Doléres, 


for it was she, fixed her great, eloquent eyes ; 


upon the boy’s face, giving his young blood a 
sudden thrill of chivalrous admiration, such as it 
had never known before. 

He drew a step nearer, and smiled. 

“Yes, of course he could be waked; and I 
will go and see about it, if you like.” 

‘Muchos gratias! Youare so good. We will 
go immediately.” 

“But perhaps it would be better for me to go 
alone,” suggested Tom, slightly embarrassed at 


the idea of presenting himself in the vestibule of 3 


the Royal Vic, at that time of the morning, es- 
corting so charming and so unusual-looking a 
companion. 
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Dolores’ quick ear and quicker instinct caught 
the tone, and comprehended it. 

‘I will come as far as the gate, or where [ 
will not be seen from the house,” said she, 
quietly; and Tom at once led the way, not 
through Government Grounds, however, as would 
have been shortest, but along the hill-road below. 
The fact was, that Tom would have been sorry to 
exhibit his companion, at least to one pair of 
eyes, already, perhaps, waking in his paternal 
mansion ; and he was a good deal startled to hear 
his thought echoed, as it were, from Doldéres’ un- 
conscious lips. 

‘« Does Miss Hildegarde live, then, with you?” 

‘‘Miss Hildegarde Waterston? Oh—do 
know her?’ asked he, more abruptly 
courteously. 


you 
than 





3 ‘No. But I know of her—well, it is of her 
¢ affairs that I wish to see Violéto de Pampalona.”’ 
“Well, but you know—I beg your pardon, but 
; the young lady is my cousin, and Mr. Pampalona 
is only an acquaintance; and if you have any- 
; thing to say about her, wouldn’t it be better to 
say it to me, you know?” 
; And Tom stopped short, and in the gray light 
{took another, and yet more anxious survey of 
‘ this strange, lovely, unworldly creature, who had 
; dropped, as it were, from the clouds, to meddle 
;and make between Hilda and Pampalona, the 
’ very man toward whom his own, heart was filled 
; with pettish jealousy and dislike. He was an- 
;noyed and alarmed: and again Doléres read his 
} feelings, but this time gave them a wrong motive. 
This cousin of the Americano’s, so she decided, 
‘ was also a lover, consequently a rival of Trecoth- 
‘ ick’s, consequently likely to do him injury, rather 
‘than save him from it: consequently, not to be 
trusted in any degree ; while Pampalona, Mark’s 
friend, and nobody’s lover, that she had ever 
‘heard, a Cuban gentleman, too, and therefore 
‘honorable and gallant—yes, he was the man to 
help her, and she was very glad she had betrayed 
{nothing to this boy, who dared to look at her 
‘ with such suspicious eyes. 

‘‘ This is the gate of the hotel grounds, madam,” 
; announced Tom, rather coldly, at this point of 
her meditation. ‘ And I will, if you like, go and 
‘ rouse Pampalona; but once more let me suggest, 
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that, in any matter connected with Miss Water- 
ston, her own relatives seem more proper confi- 
dants than a stranger, and—” 

«« But remember, dear sir,” suggested Doléres, 
sweetly, for she feared to lose this new ally be- 
fore she he had served her purpose. “ Remem- 
ber that Sefior Violéto, although a stranger to 
you, is different tome. He is my compatriot, my 
cousin, in a fashion, and—”’ 

“Yes, but he has nothing to do with my 
cousin, that’s the point,’’ interposed Tom, al- 
ready almost convinced by the logic of those 
wonderful eyes and voice, and the light touch of 
that slender hand upon his arm. 

“Certainly he has not,’’ exclaimed Doléres, 
mournfully. ‘Sefior Violéto is not your cousin’s 
lover, I know, very well.” 

Tom looked at her, and a new and brilliant 
theory took shape in his fertile brain. This 
lovely incognita was, no doubt, the betrothed, 
perhaps the wife, of Pampalona, and was looking 
him up, in consequence of some rumor that he 
was attentive to another lady. She knew, as she 





Pere 


just had said, that he could not be the lover of; 


another than herself, and yet she wished to 
remind him of his obligations to herself. Yes, it 
was, on the whole, a good thing, to further this 
interview, which he had hitherto discouraged ; 


for it might prove the means of ending the ; 


Cuban’s attentions to Miss Waterston, and so 
removing an annoyance from Master Tom’s own 
path; that young gentleman unconsciously as- 


suming the réle of the dog in the manger, who } 


could not eat the oxen’s provender, and yet 
would not allow them to come to it. 

So it was quite cheerily that he exclaimed : 

“There, you just ‘sit down on this rock, at the 
angle of the wall, and I’ll bring Violéto, as you 
call him, in the twinkling of an eye. A little 
patience, and all will go well.” 

“Muchos gratias, sefior,”’? murmured Doléres, 
meekly seating herself as directed, and drawing 
her veil about her face, until she looked more 
like the watcher upon the threshold, of whom 
Bulwer tells, than like a real woman. 

Fifteen minutes, or so, passed, and then the 
quick, light tread of high-arched feet, so differ- 
ent from the ponderous tramp of the Anglo-Saxon, 
announced the approach of the Cuban, who 
presently paused before the veiled figure, asking, 
in Spanish, and with courteous curiosity : 

“Is it you, who wish to speak with Violéto 
Pampalona, sefiora 2” 

“It is I—Dol6res—sefior,” replied the girl, 
rising, and throwing back her veil. “And my 


errand may be a very foolish one; but tell me, 


is your friend safe and well?” 
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**My friend? What friend, sefiora ?”’ 

‘«Mark—I cannot say the rest of his name.” 

““Trecothick? It is hard for Spanish tongues, 
is it not? But—safe and well? Why should 
he not be?” 

** But is he? 
that house ?”’ 

‘No. He has gone to the moon.” 

“¢ Sefior ! 





Do you know? Is he there, in 


Is it courteous to mock one, who 
comes to you in all sincerity and confidence ?”’ 
‘““Ah, pardon! Not for worlds, would I do 
} wrong to your noble frankness, sefiora; but I 
} repeated, jestingly, the jest, which is the only 
} clue my friend left to his destination, when he 
3 went from the hotel, last night. 
3 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
! 


I spent the 
> evening at Government House, and when I 
returned, I found a slip of paper upon my 
: pillow, with the one line: ‘Z have gone to the 
moon.’ And this is absolutely all I know of 
Trecothick’s whereabouts.” 

‘«Sefior, he is dead, or in danger of death.” 

‘You horrify me, sefiora! 
mean ?”” 


‘* You were at Government House, and he was 


What do you 


} not there?” 

$ «No, he was not there.” 

} «And was the young lady there, the sefiorita 
> Hilda?” 

«Yes, all the evening.”’ 

“T heard that he walked with her, upon the 
} sea-shore, and that they were betrothed lovers. 
> Is it so?” 

1 “That they are betrothed 2”? And Pampalona’s 
; face darkened in jealous rage, as this new phan- 
>tom started up before his mental visison, in 
; possible explanation of Hilda’s coldness to 
himself. 

3 «But they are not ?”? demanded Doléres, in a 
} tone of sharp dismay, that told her secret to the 
} quick ear, and quicker instinct, of the Cuban. 
He looked steadily at her, and she at him. 

3 Sefiora Doléres, you give me fresh courage,” 
} said Violéto, at last, and with a graceful gesture, 
} he took her hand, and lightly touched it with his 
} lips. Then he added, 
} «If this American knows you, and you have 
designed to let him understand your interest in 
} him, he can no longer be my rival; for it is I 
who love the Sefiorita Hilda, and am seeking to 
win her as my wife.’ 

“‘Then we are allies; for I should be very 
happy to know that she loved you, and no one 
else,’ said Doléres, innocently betraying both 
her love and her jealousy. 

“Yes. And both in gratitude for the pleasure 
} you have given me, and in willing service to so 

charming a campatriote, to say nothing of my 


2 
3 
3 
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to look him up, if he does not appear, this 
morning; but I think he will.” 

For Pampalona, judging Mark, perhaps, by 
himself, at any rate, by the rule of young men in 
general, was not much alarmed at a night's 


‘Is he saying that I am mad? He always 
does, when. people are interested, and would de- 
fend me. Do not believe him, sefior! He isa 
bad man, a,tyrant—”’ 

But fatigue, anger, terror, all wrought against 
the calmness, with which she would fain have 


mysterious absence, especially as Doléres gave no } spoken, and her accusation was choked in a burst’ 


definite reason for her own disquietude, But the 
innocent mind of the young girl contained no such 
comfortable theories, and she exclaimed, eagerly: 

‘* Ah, do not wait, do not trust to chance, do 
not keep on thinking he will come, until it is too 
late ! 
harm him—who have already, perhaps, Listen! 
I must not tell how I know, but there was 


of hysterical tears. 

Sefior Valdez glanced significantly at Pampa- 
lona, who nodded in reply, and raising his hat, 
said, gently: 

‘‘ Sefiora, I bid you good-morning, wishing you 


I have reason—I know of those who will { every felicity. Good-morning, Sefior—Valdez.” 


«« And now, my dear ward,’’ said the guardian, 
as the Cuban walked quickly away, ‘‘ we will re- 


something about a door and a lock; he is a pris- } turn to the house, and I think I can promise that 


oner somewhere—I have proof of it.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! You startle me. What is the 
proof? Where did you hear these words ?”’ 

But before Doléres could reply, the quick cry 
of a hound was heard, and the great creature, 
carefully muzzled, but with bloodshot and eager 
eyes, rushed round the corner of the high wall, 
beneath which this interview had been held, and 
springing upon Doldéres, in a half-fawning, and 
yet half-savage fashion, would have knocked her 
down, had not Pampalona supported her, at the 
same time bestowing a hearty kick upon the 


you will not have another opportunity of escape, 
until we are safe upon my plantation in Cuba. 
Foolish child, to match your puny strength 
against that of your master! You are sure to be 
beaten.’ 

Doléres made no reply. In Pampalona’s de- 
parture, she saw her own defeat, and was too 
proud to struggle vainly, or to waste words in 
controversy. At least, she had warned Mark’s 
friend of his possible danger, and if he were a 
true man, and loyal comrade, he would not rest 
until he had assured: himself of his safety. So, 


hound, who growled savagely, but was prevented } in utter silence, she allowed herself to be mounted 


by his muzzle from resenting the insult, as he 
could have wished. The sound of horse’s feet 


upon the horse, which Brom led by the bridle, 
while Valdez walked beside, and Toro, the hound, 


followed closely, and before either could speak, } followed close behind. Thus escorted, she re- 
Sefior Valdez, with Brom running beside his turned to her prison, and on that evening’s tide, 
horse, appeared upon the scene, and dismounting, } Jaldez and his entire household sailed for Cuba. 
courteously removed his hat, saying: 

““Why, child! I was very anxious for your 
safety! Why did you steal away in that fashion ? THE LAST THING IN DAMONS. 
Good-morning, Sefior Violéto. You are here by} As the light sound of Hilda’s flying footsteps 
accident, I presume, since you cannot be } died upon the air, Trecothick, who had never 
acquainted with my ward.” $ doubted, until that moment, that this was Doléres, 

“Your ward, seflor?’’ echoed Pampalona, his } come to liberate and join him, felt a sudden doubt 
quick eyes travelling from the impassive, yellow and terror seize his mind, for little as he knew 
face of the guardian, to the frightened eyes, and {or had seen of her, the instinct of love as 
pallid, quivering mouth of the girl, over whom he } sured him that she never, under any circum- 
thus claimed authority. $ stances, would thus have deserted him, or failed 

“Certainly, my ward—quite legally and formal- to reply, in some words of consolation, to the 


CHAPTER X. 


ly so, and she will not deny it herself—that is, if she } atest appeals he had made to her pity. But 
is herself; but since you have seen her, sefior, I i if not Doléres, who then? What other woman 
think it necessary to confess that the poor child { knew of his presence in this strange place, or 
is not always perfectly responsible for what she ; his name, or his love for herself? Was it a 
says and does. It is necessary to keep her very 3 woman, atall? A thrill of unaccustomed terror 


secluded and quiet, and like other dementos, she : shivered through the young man’s nerves. He 
is always trying to escape from those who only ; was no coward; but darkness, solitude, fasting 
restrain her in the kindest and wisest .’ } and susp are powerful agents in taming the 

The last words were spoken aside, but Doléres ; boldest spirit, and the daring, sanguine tempera- 
caught at their meaning, if not their sound, and } ment, most fearless in face of an open and familiar 
vehemently interposed, $ danger, is most easily cowed by what is mysteri- 
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ous and intangible. But presently came the re- , has brought forth murder; what love has tnrned 
yulsion, and a wild thirst for action and for ven- ; to hate, what or how many, men have learned, 
geance seized the mind of the prisoner. Spring- once again, in this gloomy cell, that, verily, * hell 
ing to his feet, for he had been crouching upon } holds no fury like a woman scorned !”” 
the floor, just where he had sunk in the first mo- ; But. Mark Trecothick, bewildered and in 
ments of Hilda’s desertion, he began to beat} darkness, could know nothing of his situation, 
madly upon the wall with his fists, uttering im-} beyond what the senses, unaided by the eyes, 
precations and threats of vengeance against Brom, } could teach. Cautiously straightening his tall 
his master, and the world in general, unless he } figure, he found that he could stand upright; 
should be immediately released. Cramping his then that the ground beneath his feet was firm 
fingers upon the wall, and digging his nails into; and smooth; then that within reach of both 
the soft limestone, he tore and scratched at it, as } extended hands rose a smooth, stone wall. All 
one sometimes sees a caged lion, in whom the; this pointed to a gallery; the idea of a gallery 
desert fury has, for the moment, overcome the } suggested a passage to the outer air, to freedom ; 
stupefaction of captivity, and who rends the very } and yet, might it not be a more short path to some 
iron of his bars asunder, until the keeper comes horrible pit, a place of unknown and helpless 
with red-hot steel to torture him again into} death, an oubliette, in short? He stood quite 
submission. still, and listened so intently, that the pulsing 

But in this apparently useless demonstration, } of his own heart throbbed upon his ear, like the 
Trecothick ‘suddenly came upon a discovery so} beat of a distant drum. With this mingled 
momentous, that it had the effect of calming his } another sound; the monotonous march of the 


largest finger of his right hand caught in a cavity, 
whose edge gave way beneath the pressure, so 
that a large morsel of stone was loosened, and 
fell trinkling to the earth. Hastily groping with 


recognized this, his courage leaped up and shook 
itself awake; for here was a sound of the 
healthy, vigorous, outer world; here was the 
voice of the freest, grandest thing in nature, the 
his finger, Mark soon ascertained that the cavity } voice of the unconquered ocean, which no man 
was a deep one, and apparently had been made } has ever imprisoned or subjugated. If he could 
designedly. Even so vague a hope of escape as } reach those trampling, battling waves, Trecothick 
this, was enough to inspire new life into the } felt that he, too, should be free—should throw 
courageous spirit of the prisoner; and hastily ; off, as it were, the cobwebs and intangible fetters 
unclasping the pocket-knife, fortunately in his ; that seemed bound and meshed all around him, in 
possession, began to work the cavity larger and { those last hours; he should be a man again, and 
larger, finding the soft limestone, and poorly-} no longer a captive. 
made cement, more friable than he could have Hastily feeling in all his pockets, he satisfied 
imagined. One blade of the knife snapped; he } himself, once more, that he had not a single loose 
took the other; that snapped, also; he used first } match about him; his well-stocked smoking-case 
one stump, and then the other, and when both ; had fallen from his pocket, in the course of -his 
failed, he employed fingers, and pieces of the ; first frantic efforts to batter down the door of his 
stone itself; until, finally, to his infinite joy, he} cell, and he had not perceived the loss until too 
perceived that a great stone was so loosened, } late to recover the treasure. Trusting, perforce, 
that a vigorous shove of the shoulder dislodged } to the sense of feeling, keeping one hand upon 
and sent it crashing to the ground. } each wall, and trying every step befere he ven- 
Exploring the opening, thus made, Trecothick tured to place his foot firmly down, he began 
found it large enough to admit 1 man’s body; , slowly to advance, pausing, as he reached the 
and without much caring whither it led, he } first air-hole, to breathe in the fresh, morning 
passed through, and found himseif standing} breeze, and then to grope persistently around, in 
precisely where, some hours earlier, Hildegarde } every direction, to find the door or opening, 
Waterston had stood, and whence she had fled } which he knew this current of air must indicate. 
in her jealous fury, leaving him, as she supposed,} Leaving him thus employed, we must go back 
to starve. It may have been done before, whe } to Pampalona, whom we left returning toward 
knows? For this little aperture, upon which } his hotel, sorely perplexed, and somewhat 
Trecothick had so marvellously fallen, was, in ; annoyed, by his interview with Dol6res, and by 
very truth, one arranged for the purpose of espial } the summary close put to it by Valdez. That 
upon the prisoners of the cell; and who can} she had spoken truth, he was convinced, or, at 
tell what tragedies may have been enacted here? } least, what she believed to be truth; but she 


Who can tell what jealous and angry heart might well be mistaken; and, at any rate, it is 
Vou. LXXV.—18. 
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fury, and restoring method to his madness. The} surf upon a _ sea-beach: and as Trecothick 
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not pleasant, especially for a man of Latin blood, ; So Pampalona waited, and wondered that his 
to interfere in another man’s household affairs, { hair had not turned white, as, while the clock 
at least openly, and Pampalona was conservative } ’ struck two, he seized his hat, cast one anxious 
to the back-bone. Nor was it to be expected of | look in the glass, to see if those waiting hours 
his blood, if indeed of any man of any race, } had told disastrously upon his appearance, and 
that he should overthrow mountains, or, which is { turned yet paler than before, as his eye fell upon 
harder, overthrow and turn his back upon his } the pencilled card, which the chambermaid had 
ewn nature, to discover the whereabout of a} stuck in the corner of the glass: ‘Gone to the 
vival, whom he shrewdly suspected to be the bar- } moon.” 
rier to his own success with the lady of his love. ‘‘And if he has, or worse, could J help it? 
And yet—Mark Trecothick would have perilled { Is it my fault ?”’ muttered the Cuban, savagely, as 
life and limb, had his comrade, if not his friend, ‘he left the room, and strode out of the house, 
been in danger. Of this Violéto Pampalona 3 and up the hill, and along the breezy hill-path 
felt surer than of himself. Pacing moodily up leading to Government House. 
and down the verandah, outside his bedroom ! Yes, Miss Waterston was at home, the servant 
window, the young man revolved and weighed, j said, and ‘would Mr. Pampalona step into 
set aside, and resumed all these, and many more, } the parlor?’ But at this juncture, a half-sov- 
phases of this argument, until his whole soul } ; ereign was slid gently into Mungo’s — palm, 
was sick of the matter, and had Nassau been } ‘and the visitor whispered : 

under the dominion of the steam-king, he would : “You needn’t mind disturbing the family, 
have jumped upon an express train, and fled} Mungo. If you find Miss Waterston alone, you 
away whither, he knew or cared not. But ‘can take me to her, instead of calling her. Is 
unless he accepted the chance of a leaky sail ‘ she in the onan! ” 
boat; bound for the out-islands, no chance of } ‘No, sar,’’ replied Mungo, intelligently. 
snengn offered itself; and, forced to remain and i ‘¢ Miss Waters’n is in de guv’nor’s study. I see 
face the dilemma, Pampalona hit upon a compro- } her going in there, *bout half an hour ago; and 
mise. He would see Hilda Waterston, directly, ;1 been right here all de time, and dat young lady 
and neither circumstance nor person should { not come out. Dat’sde door, Mas’r Pampalona.”’ 
prevent his obtaining a private interview, and § «AN right, my friend. I shan’t mention how 


finishing the appeal begun on the previous {I found her; and you had better step out of the 


evening. ’ way, and not see me going in. I believe, Mr. 
If successful—and he must, he would be suc- Tom left some books for me in there, didn’t he, 

cessful—he would take no denial; he would } though?” 

over-ride and set aside all coyness, all objections; ; ; ‘I’m puffickly sure he did, mas’r. Perhaps 

he would erush and subdue all opposition by the he’s in there hisself, if you want to sec him, 

sheer force of his passion; she must, she should } Mas’r Pampalona.”’ 

consent; and then, all danger of rivalry over, “I do, very much—but not just now,” replied 

he. would be magnanimous, and if Trecothick } ; Pampalona, with a very nervous smile; and 

had not appeared by the time of his return from {Mungo disappeared in the direction of the 

his wooing, he would raise the alarm, and spare } ) garden, saying, aloud; 

no pains to find him, Well, probably it was not “‘T’ll go look for de ladies, sar.”’ 

just what Mark would have done, in the same 

place; but then, poor Pampalona was only an CHAPTER XI. 

average man, and we are all of us supernaturally } A RAT BEHIND THE ARRAS. 

good—in our own conceit. $ «Come in!”’ said Hilda’s high-bred voice, as a 
It was still necessary to wait several hours, ‘ discreet tap; combined with the turning of the 

before the usages of the world would permit him $ ‘ handle, suggested the approach of a servant, or 

to call at Government House; and those hours ; one of the household, but certainly not of a vis- 

were the very longest, you may be sure, of ‘itor; and as Pampalona appeared, quietly clos- 

Violéto de Pampalona’s whole life. Ah, those { ing the door behind him, the young lady rose to 

hours of waiting, waiting for the moment that is : } : her feet, with an unmistakable expression of an- 

to influence all one’s existence, waiting for the } ‘ noyed surprise. 

human breath, which is to us, just then, as the ‘ ‘“‘Mr. Pampalona!’’ exclaimed she. But be- 

voice of God proclaiming salvation or loss. Have { fore she could say more, the Cuban gracefully 

you ever spent such hours? No! Then you | interposed. 

have not yet known what life means, in one of its; ‘What! you here, among these ponderous 

most cruel aspects. $ volumes of musty parchments, my dear Miss 
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Waterston? I was expecting only to find your } about her said or did, sank listlessly back in 
‘cousin, Sefior Tomaso, who was to lend me some ; the green chair, and, never removing her eyes 
book upon the history of this lovely island ; and } from that grim old bookease, in which she seemed 
here I come upon the loveliest thing the island } to take so strange an interest, silently listened ; 
ever contained, and no need of books to tell me} while the Cuban, standing before her, gave loose 
how to value it.’’ to the torrent of passion so long suppressed. 
«You are complimentary, as usual, Mr. Pam-} Suddenly, Hilda held up her hand for silence, 
palona,”’ replied Hilda, wearily. ‘But I think and with the eyes still fixed upon the bookcase, 
we can find a pleasanter spot in which to discuss } shot a swift glance of terror—more than terror— 
the beauties of Nassau; will you come into the > horror. 
garden ?”’ ; What is it, sefiorita?’’ demanded Pampalona, 
‘‘Ah, my dear Miss Hilda, for once be indul-? shocked at the change in her face. 
gent, and allow me to remain with you, in this “Do the dead come again?’’ murmured the 
quiet room, long enough to finish saying what I} girl, never hearing what he said. 
began to say last night. Do not stir, I beseech “The dead! What—who is dead? Do you 
you! You look so charmingly in your white} see anything? What is it, my beloved ?”’ 
dress, buried in that great, green chair. Sit And the Cuban clasped both her hands in his, 
down, once more, I implore you, and listen ! drawing her toward him. 
Hilda hesitated a moment, glanced rapidly at “Did you hear nothing—a footstep—a hand 
a great, old-fashioned bookcase, close beside her, } brushing along—but—excuse me, my friend, it 





chair, in whose setting, she looked like a lily, 
still enclosed in its calyx-leaves. Pampalona 
gazed at her with curiosity, as he murmured 
thanks, to which she did not attend. What had 
happened, in the last twelve hours, to change her 
thus? She had not slept; that was evidenced 
by the pallid cheeks, the light tinge of red upon 
the eyelids, and the purple shadows beneath; she 
had wept—the heavy eyes themselves told that ; 

she had undergone some strong emotion, and was 


ing. I did not rest well. Let us get into the 
open air.” And Hilda would have led the way 
to the door. 

But the Cuban detained her. 

‘No, no! do not go, without replying to the 
declaration I have made. It is so long that I 
have waited, and you never would listen; and 
now—you say you have rested ill, and you look 
worn and weary now. Do I not know—oh! 
does not my jealous heart tell me, but too plainly, 
suffering from the reaction; her apathy and pa-} the cause? You are thinking of that ingrate, of 
tience under his approaches showed that. Proba-} that blind idiot, upon whom you deigned to smile, 
bly his hints of the previous night, regarding } and who loves another—” 

Trecothick’s scorn of her unbidden love, had sunk ‘“Doléres,’’ murmured Hilda, unconsciously, as 
very deeply, had struck home to the very centre } her thoughts went back to the moment when Tre- 
of her woman's heart, and had roused a storm of } cothick so passionately invoked her by that name, 
jealous rage, which had banished rest and peace, } and she, stung to desperation, had turned and 
and only worn itself out by wearing out.the body, } fled. 

too frail for such a fiery spirit. Surely, in this ‘*Yes, Doléres,” replied Pampalona. ‘The 
mood, his own devoted and unstinted love must } wife or mistress of another man, a woman of in- 
come as a soothing balm to that proud, wounded } famous life, without beauty; or peinelphas.o or edu- 
heart; if she did not, and could not love him, at } cation—a mere light 0’ love—”’ 

least she would be glad to prove to herself and But at this point, the Cuban’s voice was 
the world, that her love was worth the seeking, } drowned in such a tumult of sounds, that one 
by as good a man as he who had not cared to ac- } might have believed it to have evoked the very 
cept it, when it lay at his feet. That ‘‘Many a} spirits of evil, who had come to claim their own. 
heart is caught in the rebound,” is a Spanish, as } Behind the bookcase, close to which Hilda sat, 
wellas an English proyerb, and Pampalona felt } was heard the muffled and resounding tones of a 
that, here was his opportunity; and so reckless} deep and angry voice, whose articulations were 
and selfish was his passion, that he rejoiced in } lost in the reverberations of the blows and kicks, 
the affliction of the woman he professed to love} which a powerful fist and foot were dealing upon 
better than himself, if through it he might obtain } the woodwork, so jarring the books; upon the 
possession of her, if not of her heart. shelves, that several fell rattling to the ground, 

Hilda, too absorbed in the tempest of love, } one striking Hilda upon the head, who started to 
jealousy and remorse, raging below the calm} her feet, shrieking violently, while, at the same 
apathy of her manner, to much care what anyone } instant, the door of the apartment was thrown 


> 
; 
and then sank listlessly back in the deep reading- | is all my fancy; I am very nervous, this morn- 
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open, and Tom Burleigh, looking pale and angry, } fess, if you know anything about her, that the 
entered hastily, and closing and bolting the door, Sefiora Doléres is as pure and chaste as snow; 
sprung toward Pampalona, exclaiming: 3 is as far above your miserable slanders as the 

‘What is this? What are you doing here? sun above the earth, is—” 

Hilda, why did you scream? What, in heaven’s} ‘She is Valdez’s mistress,” gasped Pampa- 
name—”’ lona, freeing himself from the other’s grasp, by 

For in the mjdst of his angry ejaculations, the an agile movement, and drawing a slender stiletto 
blows and curses behind the bookcase redoubled ; from his waistband. ‘Touch me again, you dog 
in vehemence, and demanded his attention, hith- } of an American, and I will plant this in your 
erto jealously concentrated upon his cousin and heart !’? he hissed, 
her lover. But the words were hardly out of his mouth, 

‘Oh, Tom, come away! Don’t meddle, don’t } before a blow of Trecothick’s sledge-hammer fist 
go near it! Go away, and take him—leave me! } beat his right arm powerless to his side, and sent 
I deserve it—I am not afraid! Leave me to face } the weapon spinning across the room. 
it alone!” Hilda sprang after it, seized it, and thrust the 

Gasping these broken phrases, Hilda clung } handle again into the Cuban’s fingers, muttering, 
close about her cousin’s neck, holding down his } hoarsely : 
arms, and hampering his movements; but he,} ‘‘ He struek you—kill him!’’ 
staring down at her in the greatest astonishment, ; But that one blow had been sufficient, for at 
freed himself with unconscious force, exclaiming: } least that day; the nerveless fingers refused to 

“Why, Hilda, what has come to you? You're} close upon the weapon, and it fell tinkling to the 
crazy, I believe! Let go, dear—you must, in-} ground. Setting his foot upon it, Mark turned, 
deed! Hilda! There, now, sit there—I must, } and fixed a glance of flaming contempt upon 
I will—!” Hilda’s defiant face. 

And tearing himself from the fingers, still grap- “That’s twice,’ said he. ‘You've tried 
pling, tendril-like, with his clothes, he pushed ; starving, and you've tried steel. Perhaps poison 
his cousin back into the deep chair, and turning } will answer; and before I sleep, to-night, 1’ll 
to the bookcase, grasped the end, and pressed } write to my excutors, warning them, if I die by 
upon the secret spring with all his might; but } foul means, who the jealous woman is that killed 
whether previous violence had injured it, or; me. And before I die, I will make Doléres my 
whether the Ind had forgotten the trick, it re-{ wife.” 
fused to work, while the noise and agitation from} ‘‘ Look here, Trecothick,”’ interposed Tom, at 
behind increased with every moment, until sud-} last finding his tongue and a point for interfer- 
denly the whole gave way with a crash, and ; ence. ‘I dont’t know what all this row’s about, 
amid splintered wood and falling books, and the} or how you came in there, or what Pampalona 
reiving and rending of all its fastenings, the great } has to do with it, and you fellows can settle your 
bookcase fell forward into the room, leaving ex- } quarrels in your own fashion, only not here, nor 
posed the narrow doorway behind, and framed ; in my cousin’s presence; but as for you bringing 
within its black and fragmentary setting, the } her in, and speaking in that style to, or about 
white, haggard face and disordered figure of Mark 3 her, P'll be hanged if I'll have it!” 

Trecothick, who stood, for a moment, glaring; ‘Shut up, you young idiot,” growled Tre- 
about him, while Hilda, with a moan of exces-} cothick, not half hearing, or attending, to him; 
sive terror, sank upon her knees, covering her} for his eye was fixed on Pampalona, who, livid 
face with her hands. Tom stood, open-mouthed, } and quivering with rage, was whispering some- 
silenced by astonishment, and Pampalona ex- thing in Hilda’s ear. Again Trecothick’s hand 
claimed, in Spanish : } was upon him, but this time only to grasp, and 

“She was right!’ 3 powerfully press upon, his shoulder, while, in 

“Who was right, you double-distilled scoun- } strangely calmed tones, he said: 
drel ?” demanded Trecothick, who seemed to have} ‘I meant what I said, just now. You have 
only paused to accustom his eyes to the light for } foully slandered a pure and innocent woman, the 
an instant, and now springing over the debris of} woman whom I love, and intend to marry. You 
the fallen bookcase, seized Pampalona by ot must unsay those words, here and now.” 
throat, and shook him violently, shouting: “TI will not. I believe the woman, calling 


‘* Down on your knees, you scoundrel, I say ! } herself Doléres, to be the misiress of the man 
down on your knees, and confess that all you} with whom she lives; and you insult this lady, 


said to this lady, just now, with regard to the by mentioning the name of such a creature in her 
woman whom I love, was & mean, vile lie! Con-} presence.” 
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The two men looked at each other. The} right to an explanation; but you are a woman, 
Cuban’s swarthy face was livid; his dark eyes , you have honored me with regard far beyond my 
glowed like coals; his long moustache writhed deserts, and I shall never, unless at your desire, 
like a serpent, with the working of his violet, } reveal my cause of complaint against you to any 
hard lips; his lamed arm hung, powerless, ms human being. Do you request my forbearance ?”’ 
his side; and his slender figure, measured} MHilda glanced from Tom Burleigh’s honest, 
against Trecothick’s, was like a reed beside on puzzled face to Pampalona’s dark and agitated 
oak; but one saw, in every line of face and form, } features, and back to the inexorable face towering 
in the steady glow of the eyes, in the death-like } above her. One man despised her, and would 
clench of the left hand, Violéto Pampalona might } despise her for life; but why should two others 
have been hewn in pieces, where he stood, but } do so, also? Twice her white lips tried to speak, 
that, right or wrong, he would hold his ground, } and at the last, they rather shaped than uttered : 
nor quail before his rival, and in presence of his “Yes. I do request it.” 
beloved, even should death and torture stare him ‘And do I owe you any apology, as your 
in the face. cousin suggests ?”’ 

And Trecothick? Perhaps, when he comes to ‘* No,”’ 
die, he may recall that moment; for pothing; ‘‘That is enough. Burleigh, the lady is satis- 
short of the agony of death will equal it. He} fied; and you can have nothing now to say. 
could not strike a slender, unarmed man, already } Sefior Pampalona, you will easily find me when- 
injured by his blow; he dare not raise one of; ever you wish to see me. Miss Waterston, I 
those fists, clenched at his sides, until the skin } apologize for any fright, or annoyance, I may 
seemed cracking upon the knuckles; he could not ; have caused you, by my abrupt entrance; and I 
speak, for the fury possessing him choked his } wish you all good-morning.” 
breath, and stifled his heart; he could not see } He opened the door, but before he could pass 
for the dazzling, blood-red mist flowing before his } through it, Hilda darted before him, and fied 
eyes; he could do nothing. The agony was too} like a bird up the stairs, toherownroom. Pam- 
much, too much; and a bitter groan burst from} palona, picking up his dagger, silently bowed 
the strong man’s lips, as clenching both his hands 3 farewell to Tom, and took his own way home- 
across his forchead, he exclaimed : ward, almost as suddenly, 

“T could kill you, you villain. Do you hear? Tom found himself alone, with the ruins of the 
But I cannot kill a defenceless man.”’ mysterious bookcase. He looked at them, and 

“Muchos gracias!’’ sneered the Spaniard, } shook his head. 
who, at this moment, was master of the situa- ‘It’s lucky Bertha and Jim are out, and have 
tion. ‘But unless I am very unfortunate, it } taken Mrs. Waterston along with them. Mungo 
will be I who shall have the pleasure of killing } will be the only servant, in this part of the house, 
you, just so soon as my arm recovers from the} at this time of day; and Mungo can be both 
brutal blow of your peasant’s fist. So soon as} scared and bribed. Mungo, moreover, is a bit 
Iam fit, we will fight, as gentlemen, supposing } of a carpenter, and we’ll patch it up, somehow. 
you to understand the word; and then we shall} I hope the governor never read that paper. I'll 
see where the killing comes in.”’ tear it up.” 








Trecothick made no answer, but striding tothe} But no patching could return the secret spring 
window, stood, for a moment, staring at the to its proper use, and in the end, Mungo and his 
ocean, which he had so longed to reach, and now } young master nailed the bookcase firm and fast 
could not see for that horrible mist of blood ; to its place, obliterating, until some new discov- 
before his eyes. Tom followed him, and laid a; ecrer should arise, all access from Government 
hand upon his arm. ; House to the subterraneans of Fort Charlotte. 

“You must apologize to my cousin. You have 
insulted her,” it . 

Trecothick laughed, scornfully, and turning on CHAPTER X11. 
his heel, strode back again, until he stood close } THE CARNIVAL PROCESSION. 
before Hilda. Then he looked fixedly down into} Have you seen the Carnival in Havana? If 
the eyes which she proudly raised to meet his own. } not, you have missed a study of human nature, 

“‘Miss Waterston,’’ he said, “will you relate } in one of its culminations of folly and: vagary, 


to your cousin certain events, at present only } well worth a wise man’s thought, and a madman’s 
known to us two? Ordo you wish me to do so? } emulation. 
Or do you request my silence? Your kinsman, } 





Not so magnificent as at Rome, not so gay as 


and your betrothed husband, have, perhaps, a} at Naples, not so reckless as in Paris; but touched 
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throughout with a tropical languor and abandon, across the road, and between the heads of a score 
all its own, and culminating, at night, in the {| of.commonplace strangers, he caught a glimpse 
danza criolla, the inimitable Spanish waltz; not } of a face—the face—the only face in all the world 
the valse of Paris and New York, but the modu- } which could have sent the blood tingling and 
lated, passionate, yet dreamy, movement, suited ; rushing through his veins, with that sharp, half- 


to the climate and the people, and containing and 
suggesting all the subtle sensuousness of Offen- 
bach’s music, or Swinburne’s poetry. Mounted 
upon a spirited, little black horse, almost his first 
purchase in Havana, Trecothick joined the pro- 
cession upon the Prado, and gazed with admiring 
interest upon the scores of charming women, who, 
many of them dressed in full ball costume, with 
bare, white arms and’ shoulders, and jewelled 
tresses, only half-shaded by the traditional man- 
tilla, lay gracefully back in their open carriages, 
toying with their elegant fans, and using them to 
exchange signals and greetings with friends of 
either sex, whom they encountered in the glitter- 
ing throng, that moved at a foot-pace, in two long 
lines, in opposite directions. The young man, in 
the course of an hour’s survey, came to several 
positive conclusions. The first was, that the 
most irresistible eyes he had ever looked into, 
were set in Cuban faces. The next, that no cus- 
tom could be more laudable, than for ladies to 
appear upon the Prado in ball costume, revealing 
those charms, which in more vigorous climes and 
codes of propriety, are never exposed to the 
outer air. Third, that lovely as some of these 
faces were, not one was more than a foil to the 
beauty of Doléres. And fourth, where was she? 


As this last sapient,’ but by no means new, } 


reflection, crossed our hero’s mind, he was 
startled by a loud ery from behind of “ Guarda, 
sefior, guarda;’”’ accompanied by the clatter of 
horses’ feet, mingled with a variety of sounds, 
even more shrill and uncouth than those to which 
he had become somewhat accustomed during the 
Carnival. 

Turning hastily in the saddle, Mark found that 
he had become involved in a sort of escort of 
mounted men and women, dressed in the most 
outrageous and fantastic of costumes, their faces 
either masked, or so painted and daubed as quite 
to disguise their identity. This cavalcade, sur- 
rounding a triumphal chariot, in which were 
seated four bold beauties, dressed to represent 
the four seasons, and as the seasons of Cuba do 
not include the necessity of much clothing at any 
period, their four types, however differing other- 
wise, marvellously resembled each other in. the 
brevity and flimsiness of their draperies. 

Perceiving that he and his horse were obstruct- 
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pain, half-delight, which this did. 

“ Doléres!’’ exclaimed he, aloud, and struck 
his' spurred heels against his horse’s flanks. 
The spirited creature answered the sudden 
’ sting with a bound and a curvet, disturbing his 
; comrades on either hand, and nearly bringing his 
; rider in contact with the wheels of the triumphal 
‘ car, then just abreast of him. 
: Basta, sefior! You will make trouble for 
; yourself, and all of us, if you don’t quiet that 
; horse!” growled an officer, mounted on a half- 
: broken and most uneasy chestnut mare, close at 
: hand. 
; Mark made no reply ; he only looked for some 
‘avenue of escape from the throng, and passage 
¢across the wide and crowded Prado, beyond 
‘ which lay that glimpse of paradise, just seen and 
; lost, as glimpses of paradise so often are. But to 
cross the Prado, in the full tide of a carnival pro- 
{ cession, is no easy matter; and when a special 
parade of four queens of Love and Beauty in one 
; car is added, the difficult matter becomes an im- 
; possible matter. It ‘was only at a point, there- 
‘ fore, several rods in the rear of the noisy pageant, 
‘that our hero finally succeeded in winding his 
; way through and across the crowd of horses, equi- 
‘ pages and pedestrjans, and reaching the other 
; shore, so to speak, of the living river. In an- 
other moment, he was opposite the point where 
{ he had started, and staring into the face of every 
; lady within reach, in so eager and purposeful a 
{ manner as to seriously disturb the impassive, not 
; to say stolid demeanor, affected by most of those 
; pretty, aristocratic creatures in public. But be- 
; neath the devouring eyes of this handsome, and 
; probably mad American, Donna Ignocia smiled, 
} Donna Isabella blushed, Mercedes and Juanita 
‘put up their fans, and only ugly old Sefiora 
: Donna Francise frowned and turned aside. But, 
amiable and charming though they were, not one 
} of all these beauties was Doléres. Nor was Doléres 
; to be seen in any direction ; and yet Mark never 
} could have been mistaken—oh, never! So, up 
{and down the whole, long line of carriages, 9 
}mile this way and a mile that, the angry little 
} black horse and his eager-eyed rider hastened, 


; peering into every carriage, staring every lady 


} out of countenance, drawing down maledictions 


‘and muttered curses on every side, and never 
3 





ing the course of this pageant, Trecothick very ; giving over the search until darkness shut down 
willingly drew aside, and sat watching its pro- ; upon the scene, after the drop-curtain fashion of 
Suddenly, quite { the tropics, and all the world went home to dine, 


gress, with a cynical smile. 
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and to prepare for the grand ball at the Tacon 
theatre, which was to finish that day’s festivities. 

Trecothick went home, too, since nothing else 
remained to do, and as he entered the doors of 
the Telegrafo Hotel, one of the seven hundred 
an fifty negroes, lounging about the doors of that 
hostelrie, slid, serpent-like, out of the swarm, and 
wended his way through the still crowded streets, ; 
to the suburb of Havana called the Cerro, pausing ; 
at a small door, in a high garden wall, hospitably 3 
topped with broken glass. ; 





saddle-horses, of course, on Saturday morning, 
next. We shall leave this by the 5.30 train, on 
that morning.” 

*« It is only four days, sefior.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘A very short time, sefior.”’ 

‘It will take a good deal less time to flog you 
to death, if I see fit to order it, after our arrival 
on the plantation.” 

Brom turned ash-color, and said nothing. 
Recalling a scene he had once witnessed at La 


Letting himself in by means of a key, our} Caridad, he knew that such a threat was not an 
friend, Brom, rapidly crossed the garden, and} idle one; and he mentally registered a vow to 
entering'the house by a rear entrance, made his } keep his eyes open, and in case of such a danger 
way to the private room, where no less a person } impending, to forestall it by a swift and sudden 


2 
> 


than the Sefior Valdez awaited him, with the > blow at his master’s heart. An intelligent slave 
impatience of a lover. is generally a skilful diplomatist, and an accom- 

“Telegrafo, sefior,’ announced the negro, ; plished hypocrite, and after a moment’s silence, 
sententiously, so soon as he had closed the door. } Brom smoothly replied: ‘‘ Master will do as he 

“Ah! Then it was him?’ likes with his slave, but when poor Brom dies, 

“Trecothick Americano ; yes, sefior.”’ master will lose somebody who has lived to serve 

A very Spanish, that is to say a very profuse, } him, and work for his good.” 
oath, dropped from Sefior Valdez’s lips, and then ‘‘T shall go to the ball, to-night; and to the 
he asked : bull-fight, to-morrow. Get a box at both places, 

“Did you go out to La Caridad, as I told you?” } and see that they are the best in the house,’ 

“T went, yesterday, sejior.”’ replied the master, contemptuously ignoring the 

“ And is the house ready to receive us?” profession of faithfulness. 

“Tt will be, in a week, sefior. But the roof} ‘‘ Yes, master,” replied Brom, submissively ; 
blew off the west end, in the last tornado; and} and then, drawing a little nearer, timidly 
the rain has spoiled the walls; and the rest of the enquired : ‘ 
house is very dirty. They did not expect any of; ‘ Did the sefiora see the American, to-day ?”’ 
us, and the overseer has stored boxes of sugar in ; “No. She was frightened with those fools, 
the sola, to keep them dry; and the insurrection-} and before he got round, we were off on the 
ists came, and carried off the doors for litters, to ; southern road, She wants to go to the ball, to- 
transport their wounded; and the cook is dead ; ; night; and I was to take her; but now I will 
and the overseer was afraid there was nobody fit} not; for he is sure to be there, and if she sees 
to take her place; and there was no decent house- } him, I can do nothing with her. She has been 
servants among the people now, and—” more amiable since we left Nassau.” 

“Hold your tongue, you raven,” roared his.} ‘‘ Will the sefiora go to the Fancion, in the 
master. ‘Is it my place to hear all these details, ; Plaza de Toros, to-morrow ?”’ asked Brom, in the 
or is it yours to arrange them for me? Get } same timid tone. 
servants, get provisions, send supplies, do all} ‘‘Yes; she needs a little recreation, poor 
that need be done, to make the place habitable; } thing.’’ 
and have a volante ready at the station, with } 


[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Nor in the vaulted abbey, ‘mid the dust 

Which Engiand’s proudest fane is proud to guard, 
With lofty epitaph and sculptured bust 

Immortalizing warrior, sage, and bard, 

Not there he rests! °Tis well ;—it would have jarred 
On that free spirit if above his grave 
No freshening breeze might blow, no spring-flowers wave, 


But all was cold, conventional, and hard. 
No, here in more congenial spot he sleeps, 
In this loved vale where sight and sound are rife 
With those sweet influences that shaped his life; 
And round him rise the old familiar steeps, 
And his own Rotha murmurs all day long 
The music that so oft inspired his song. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIC®. 

Op Mr. Mortimer had been dead nearly forty- 
eight hours; in less than four-and-twenty more 
he would be buried. His heirs had already taken 
possession of the dwelling. Sister Jane had ap- 
peared the earliest on the scene. She had the 
advantage of propinquity, her home being only 
some twenty miles from the country house, where 


, they talked a great deal about their mutual affec- 
} tion, but somehow, no two of the race could ever 
; pass a day together without a quarrel. Old John 
} had been aware of this, and being an impatient 
;man, had, years before, thrown decency to the 
‘ winds, and begged his relations, collectively and 
} individually, ‘to go their way, and let. him go 
John Mortimer had lived for so many years, : his.’’ From cousins and nieces and nephews, he 
Having thus arrived first, she was able to do the { had permitted occasional visits; but for a long 
honors to the mourners, assuming certain airs of ; while the dwelling had been tabooed to his near- 
proprietorship, which caused the blood of her ; er relatives. Brother Peter and sister Jane, were 


brothers and sisters to boitso hotly, that it speedily } the first to receive orders to intrude no more, 
dried up their tears. They each, in turn, tried 
to set Jane aside, and undertake the duty of re- 
ceiving the other arrivals; and after a slight 


4 
$ though, to do justice to Jane’s sense of right, it 


‘ thust be stated that she paid quarterly visits, all 
the same, and usually got turned out of doors for 


struggle, Jane permitted this with a degree of } her pains; but she did not heed this. ‘‘ Duty is 
placid forbearance, which ought to have warned } duty,” she said; “it is not easy, perhaps—it 
anybody who knew her well, that ‘she was only was not meant to be. Brother John, my love is 
biding her time,” certain upon what rock her; yours—you have my prayers—I. shall come 


trust was founded. 

As we have said, eight-and-forty hours had 
elapsed since the melancholy occurrence, and the 
whole flock of relations was gathered under the 
Mortimer roof. ‘Coming as straight and as thick 


as a flock of buzzards,”’ the cook said to the but- 


ler. The butler added, solemnly, “¢ As the eagles 
gathered together where the fruit is, as by their 
works ye shall know them.’’ Whereat, an under 
housemaid, with hysterical tendencies, said 


«« Amen,” and immediately burst into tears, under 


already begun. Brothers and sisters, cousins 
and nieces—everybody had arrived, except Jane’s 


son, James, who, having been in Richmond, on ; 
business for his uncle, had not yet responded to | 


the telegrams, sent by his anxious mother. 
Meantime, the relatives conversed about the 
awful shock—so sudden; exchanged accounts of 
presentiments experienced days previous; held 
conversations in subdued tones upon decorously 
dismal topics ; in fact, they had been confined in 


close proximity until sensations of irritability ‘ 
waxed general, and little ebullitions of spleen } 


broke out now and then. The ladies began to 
hint to one another unpleasant troubles ; the men 
to speak sorrowfully of each other’s sons. In 


short, to a person learned in the habits of families, 


it would have been apparent that the comingtwelve 3 


hours were likely to be disturbed by storms. 


The Mortimer tribe were very ‘“clannish ;”’ 
(216) 


$again.”” And she always did go again, and 
; finally old John grew tired of resisting, and let 
; her come and go in silence. 
} He died very suddenly. He was sixty-three, 
} but his health was no worse, apparently, than it 
had been for years. On the morning of his 
death, he had risen at his usual hour, breakfasted 
: heartily, walked about the grounds, scolded with 
} his customary energy, then gone to his room, writ- 
‘ ten some letters, and lain down on his bed. When 
} Jonas, the butler, surprised at his long nap, peeped 
into the room, he was dead. ‘There he lay, 
sir,’ said Jones, sententiously, ‘‘as peaceful as a 
$ slaughtered lamb, never to have no little humors 
‘ no more—which is the end of all things.” 

At last, as we have said, even the luxury of 
‘ grief began to pall upon the family heart, and 
‘ the quiet and restraint to tell unfavorably upon 
; the family nerves. Brother Peter finally be- 
‘ thought him of his nephew. 
$ So James,” he said, as they were all 
‘ arranged, like sitting statues, in the library, 


§ 
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a kind of delusion that the funeral service had ‘ 


‘has not yet arrived, sister Jane.”’ 
“‘T expect him every moment,’ said Jane. 

«« My son would have travelled night and day, 
‘ not to be behind hand, in showing proper respect 
’ to his poor, dear uncle,’’ whispered sister Amelia, 
‘in an audible aside, to one of the cousins. 

“If you wish to disparage me and my child, 
; Amelia, you need not take the trouble to whisper,” 
{observed Jane. “I shall not expostulate—l 
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hope I know what is fitting on a sad occasion, 
like this.” 

“I didn’t say a word about your boy—you 
have no reason to fly out at me, Jane. But you 
always did try to put upon me—always!’’ whim- 
pered Amelia, who was a little, withered woman, 
with a fountain in her head—at least, it really 
seemed so, such showers of tears she had 
continually at command. 

‘Sisters, sisters!’ sighed Peter, reprovingly. 

«« Excuse me, brother Peter,’” Jane responded, 
with dignity. ‘‘I cannot suppose—I could not 
so far insult myself—that you intended to hint, 
I had said, or could be brought to say—no mat- 
ter what provocation I might receive, no matter 
what contumely might be heaped on me or mine—” 

(*She’s the longest winded old catamaran. in 
Christendom,” whispered one cousin to another.) 

“Anything unfitting a moment like this. 
No, no; I will not do you the injustice, to believe 
that any person, who knows me—above all, and 
beyond all, a brother—could do that !’’ 

“T accuse you of nothing, sister Jane. In an 
hour like this, it is fitting to leave each to listen 
to the voice of his conscience,’’ returned Peter. 

“Some people h—haven’t got any,” sobbed 
Amelia, 

“T do not agree with our sister, in her hint, 
that your son, James, would willfully be absent,” 
pursued Peter. 

“Thank you, brother,” said Jane; ‘‘ you only 
do him justice.’’ 

“Oh, I have always done him justice,” replied 
Peter. ‘No, no; he would be here if he could 
—yes, indeed. I am sure I expected him to 
have been the first to arrive.” 

Amelia ceased sobbing, in order to utter a 
gurgle, expressive of her appreciation of brother 
Peter's inuendo about James. Jane perceived 
that Peter had ranked himself among her foes. 

She folded her shawl more closely over her 
bosom, leaned back in her chair, and looked 
calmly in Peter’s face; then, after pausing long 
enough to concentrate the attention of the whole 
group upon herself, she said, slowly : 

“My son James will arrive in season to carry 
out all and every one of his dear uncle’s wishes, 
and they will be faithfully fulfilled; of that you 
may rest satisfied, brother Peter—so may you, 
sister Amelia,”’ 

Peter looked searchingly at the speaker, in 
silence; but Amelia exclaimed, rather hotly: 

“T don’t know what he can have to do with 
such matters, any more than the rest of us.’’ 

“T did not say that you did know, Amelia,” 
Jane answered, with mingled sweetness and 
condescension. ‘‘ You may, however, later.” 





The relations cast strange glances at one 
another, and looked back, with sudden suspicion 
in their eyes, at sister Jane, reclining in the 
arm-chair, with her black-bordered pocket 
handkerchief held against her lips. 

“Your speech is enigmatical, sister Jane,” 
said Peter, recovering more quickly than the 
rest, from the troubling nature of her hint. 

“Ts it?’ asked Jane. ‘Brother Peter, time 
makes all things clear.’’ 

‘“Now, see here, Jane Winthrop,” exclaimed 
another brother, next oldest after Peter. ‘I’m 
a practical man, and I can’t stand humbug, even 
at atime like this. It’s no use for you to try 
make me believe that you, or your son, are going to 
walk into possession of John’s property, Every- 
body knows that he hated all his relations—”’ 

‘‘ Nicholas, Nicholas !’’ sighed Peter. 

‘‘ Fiddlesticks !’? cried the banker. ‘There 
are no outsiders here—what’s the good of any 
more humbug—we've had enough of it, during 
the last twelve hours. I say, he hated us all; 
but among the whole tribe, there was nobody he 
hated as he did Jane; so she needn’t try any of 
her dodges with me, and so I tell her.” 

This rude breaking of the ice of decorum was 
a relief to every soul present—that was visible 
in each face, Jane gave the group time to ex- 
change glances and words of approval of the 
banker’s speech, then she said: 

“« You were always a coarse man, Nicholas, and 
many people say a bad one—but I do not forget 
that you are my brother, and that I am a 
Christian—I forgive you.” 

“‘You’re a twaddling old turkey, Jane Win- 
throp !’’ exclaimed Nicholas. 

‘‘ Yes, I forgive you,” repeated Jane, serenely. 
“I shall not even narrate your heartless inso- 
lence to my son—lI trust that no one else will— 
you have my sympathy. I know you, brother 
Nicholas—I know the grasping, grinding, grovel- 
ing, griping spirit, which brings you here, to-day.” 
The slow enjoyment with which she reyelled in 
these alliterations was a sight to see. ‘But 
that gross, greedy, gormandizing, despotic demon 
of desperate diabolical desire,’ she changed, 
without a pause for breath, from g’s to d’s, 
‘‘which is your bane here, and will be your dis- 
tinction hereafter, is about to meet a terrible 
check—I say no more.”’ 

“«Jane,’’ said Nicholas, ‘I called you aturkey ; 
I beg your pardon—”’ 

«“« You have it, brother,’ 


’ 


interrupted Jane. 


‘‘You’re a whole flock of parrots, that have 
intermarried with magpies, and I can’t stand 
any more,” continued Nicholas, and he walked 
straight towards the door which led into the hall, 
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“And if you suppose that the rest of the; 
family are any greater fools than Nicholas, you 
are mistaken, Mrs. Jane,” called a cousin, from 
the window. ‘You've done patronizing enough 
for one session.” 

But Peter was shrewder than most of those 
present, and he said: 

‘I see you know something about poor John’s ; 
will, sister Jane. Now, any information that 
you may have obtained lawfully, there can be no 
reason for keeping secret.” 

“Since you force me to speak, I will,” said 
Jane, badly concealing her exultation. “My 


son, James, is the heir of my beloved brother,”’ 
and she buried her face in her handkerchief. ; 


2 


growled Nicholas, 


“Tt’s a confounded lie!” 
from the door. 

Sister Jane looked at the speaker with a tragic 
air. 

“T am thankful that my dear boy is not} 
present,”’ she said. ‘‘ May he never know, that } 
while the mortal remains of his beloved uncle 
still lie unburied, this frightful exhibition of } 
human depravity has been shown, by that uncle’s } 
nearest kindred.” ; 

“‘T have only to say,”’ replied Nicholas, “that 
if there is such a will, as Jane Winthrop impu- } 
dently declares, it is either a forgery, or dictated } 
when John was out of his senses; and I, for one, 3 
will dispute it, if it cost me every penny I have } 
in the world.” ; 

Before Jane could answer this closing accu- } 
sation, the door from the entrance-hall opened, 
and the doctor and lawyer appeared upon the } 
scene. Dr. Dowsy lived in the village, near 
by; the lawyer had come up from town, that } 
morning, and was stopping at his house. The} 
pair had known all the Mortimers all their lives ; } 
and none of the Mortimers would have hesitated } 
to speak freely before them, any more than if} 
they had been relations. 

“Come in, Dr. Dowsy—come in, Mr. Temple !”’ 
exclaimed Jane Winthrop. “I am accused of} 
having forged a will—you can give a little infor- 
mation on that score! Do you hear? Accused 
by my affectionate relatives of having forged a} 
will!” 

“Only accused of being capable of it,” 
amended old Nicholas. “Keep as near the} 
truth as you know how, sister Jane. Now, Dr. : 
Dowsy—Jack Temple—is it true, that my late} 
brother made a will in favor of his nephew, James } 
Winthrop ?” 

«Quite true,” said the lawyer. 

There was a dead silence. Nicholas took out } 
a huge snuff-box, imbibed a copious pinch of the } 
fragrant mixture it held, and then asked: 


§ 


5 


«When was the will d¥awn—may I inquire?” 

“Some three months since,” replied the 
lawyer. 

Nicholas took ‘another pinch of snuff. 

«That's all right,” said he. ‘John’s head 
was completely gone, six months before that; 
and I can prove it.” 

“Easily enough,’’ chorused the relations, Jane 
alone excepted. Jane had subsided into her arm- 
chair again, and looked as if she were posing for 
an allegorical picture, which should represent 
Justice and Resignation in one and the same 
shape. 

The doctor and lawyer glanced at each other. 
There was questioning in the lawyer’s eyes. The 
doctor nodded his head. 

“The will left the bulk of the property to 
James,” pursued the lawyer, ‘‘ with suitable 
legacies to others. But a most singular fact has 
come to light. That will is no longer in 
existence.” 

‘“‘ He did get his head back !”’ shouted Nicholas. 
“Now, Mrs. Jane, what have you to say?” 

Mrs. Jane had nothing to say. She gave one 
gasping groan, and fainted—a bona fide, down- 
right, dead faint. 

‘¢ Ladies, some water,’’ said the doctor. 

‘Let her alone—she can faint whenever she 
likes—always could—and come to when she 
pleases,”” observed Amelia. ‘‘ Do tell us about 
the will, Mr. Temple.” 

The whole troop crowded round the lawyer— 
old Nicholas was closest—he pushed, and stepped 
on the feet of the others, till he could get the 
lawyer by the button-hole. 

“*Go on,” he wheezed, “ go on.” 

‘‘Has anybody some smelling-salts?”’ called 
the doctor. But nobody paid any attention, so 
he fanned the insensible Jane with a newspaper, 
trying to recover her in that way. 

*« Do tell us!’’ cried Amelia. 

“Did he destroy it?” demanded several 
cousins. 

“He repented,” ejaculated Peter. 
it is never too late!” 

Everybody had some suggestion to offer, 


« Ah, well, 


} except Nicholas—he did not speak—he shot out 
' the forefinger of his right hand towards the law- 


yer, as if it had been a pistol which he meant to 
fire, if his curiosity was not satisfied on the 
instant. 

“Tf you all talk at once, how can I explain?” 
groaned the lawyer. 

“A pack of fools!” croaked old Nicholas, and 
shot out his finger at the relations, and he did 
it so fiercely, that Amelia, who was nervous, 
started back and shrieked. 
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Phe -will,’ began the lawyer, and as if the ; } greater part of the relatives simultaneously ut- 
word had been an electric shock, which touched } ; tered sounds of approval. 
some vital part, Jane popped up in her chair, 
like a Jack-in-a-box, and exclaimed: 

** I don’t believe it !’’ 





; ‘Do you remember, Jonas ?”’ asked the lawyer. 
: “Yes, sir, 1 do,” replied Jonas. But three 
‘ months after, he made another—I think it’s in a 

‘Doctor Dowsy, choke her—put a cushion on } champagne basket in the garret—and the house- 
her head,” cried Nicholas, ‘and sit down on it ; keeper says there’s one in the mahogany ward- 
afterwards! nothing else will keep her quiet.” { robe, where the blankets is, and—” 

The doctor could not help smiling. He leaned ‘©T only wished you to understand that your rel- 
over her, however, and whispered : ‘ative made’so many wills, that no disposition of 

‘« Don’t speak—listen—patience !”’ the fortune need surprise you,’’ said Temple, ad- 

Jane thought the broken sentence held a gleam dressing the group generally.. ‘And having 
of hope, and so sat silent. The doctor still kept} prepared you, I—” 
waving the newspaper in the air, but in his de- ; «The last one of all,” broke in Jonas, ‘if 
sire to watch the group, he unconsciously turned } } you'll exeuse me, sir, leaves good bits of legacies 
his back on Mrs. Winthrop, and fanned vacancy ; to us servants—like the kind master he was—and 
with great energy, though he looked so profound ; the rest goes to charity; for he said to me, with 
and philosophical the while, that the proceeding } ; his own lips, did master, ‘ Charities is always for 
became solemn and mysterious—a sort of wizard : cheating,’ says he, ‘but I'd ruther have my 
or enchanter business, with which it would not ‘ money muddled and wasted that way, than go to 
be safe for any person to interfere. } tliem sharks—” 

“So John came to his senses, and destroyed i ‘© No, no,’ murmured Peter; ‘Jonas, he did 
the will, which that designing woman and her } not call his brethren sharks! Do not slander the 
scapegrace son had persuaded him to make, did } dead.” 
he?” demanded old Nicholas, with a contemptu- > & Not you, sir,” said Jonas. 
ous gesture towards his sister Jane. ; «Ah, I knew it!’ sighed Peter. ‘T can still 

“Gently, gently, Nicholas!’ pleaded the | believe that my dear brother repented.” 
lawyer. ; ‘He called his nephews and nieces sharks,” 

“ Humbug!” retorted the other. ‘Do get on, pursued Jonas, in a tone of straightforward sim- 
Jack Temple! So there is no will, and all these ; plicity. ‘I would ruther not mention what he 


cormorants come in for a share,’ and Nicholas ; called his sisters, though I can write it on a 


included the whole troop in another gesture of } paper if you'd like to’see it, sir! He said Mr. 
scorn. ’ Nicholas was an old, cast-iron elephant—’”’ 

“On the contrary,” said the lawyer, “I should } } 4 Dear John was a little hasty, but a judge of 
not be surprised, if there were half-a-dozen wills ? ?human nature,” intoned Peter; ‘a judge of—” 
in existence. John had a perfect mania for mak- } 


“ An alligator,” continued old Jonas, replying 
ing them! 


I drew up several, and whenever he Saloud to some question one of the cousins had 
was angry with me, he used to go to some other } asked in his ear. ‘‘ Yes, sir, he did—and a foul- 


lawyer to draw up a new testament.’ ’ nouthed alligator, all maw from tip to tail—that 


Nicholas muttered something that sounded } was what master called Mr. Peter. And dear 
like “old fool;’’ then his quick ears caught a} me, that’s only a begining of what he used to 
sound, which the others had not noticed in their svy of all on you, if you give me time to remem- 
absorption. It was the opening of a door. $ ber, so be you’re interested to hear.” 

“Who's that?’ he demanded, fiercely. And Jonas glanced about, from one discomfited 

“It’s only me,” said Jonas, the butler, appear- {countenance to another, his own face wearing 
ing from the inner room. 3 still that expression of honest simplicity and en- 

The man was nearly as old as his late master, ‘ tire willingness to oblige the group with as many 
and had been in his service since they were boys. ; { scraps of biography of lis late master, as could be 

‘““We were speaking of the will, Jonas,” said desired. 

Mr. Temple. “That will do, Jonas,’’ said Temple. ‘I only 

“T know it,” said Jonas, with a grin, which,’} wanted the relatives to have my statement about 
recollecting himself, he quickly turned into a the numerous wills corroborated, that they might 


; feel less astonishment at the strange story—” 


“Last year, you witnessed one that I drew’ ‘Perhaps we are to hear that John Temple is 
up,” pursued Mr. Temple, “dividing his prop- ! the heir,’ broke in Amelia, viciously, forshe had 
erty pretty equally among his relations.” ; private griefs in connection with that obdurate- 

Nicholas snorted. Jonas groaned. But the ;-hearted gentleman. 
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~« If it proves so, Amelia,”’ said Temple, ‘‘I shall { line Mortimer had been the love of his yeuth; 
do myself the honor to ask you to share the for- ; and though she jilted him, and ran away with a 
tune with me.” : worthless young artist, he had remained faithful 

‘That would be only polite,”’ cried old Nicho- : to the dream-which had wrecked his life. 
las, ‘‘ for you asked him, after your first husband { An instant’s silence, then a chorus of unbelief 
died, and again after your second, and—” { and denial, old Nicholas shouting: 

He was interrupted by a shriek, and Amelia; ‘‘ Caroline’s child died ten years ago, and any- 
went off into hysterics. But the relations had { way it was a boy!’ 
great presence of mind; they bundled her head}  ‘‘ The fact is as I state it,” said the doctor. «I 
in a shawl, and laid her on a sofa, so that she : have proofs. I brought Mary here; I persuaded 
could moan at leisure ; then they again collected ; her to keep the secret from John ; he grew to be 
about the lawyer. : very fond of her, and only the evening before his 

“We shall never finish, at this rate,” said } death he learned the truth.” 

Temple. ‘ From among the group, the pale, trembling 

« Put all these infernal women out!”’ cried old ; girl singled out Mrs, Winthrop, and went towards 
Nicholas. ; her, saying : 

“When you find yourself master here, Mr.}  ‘‘.Won’t you speak to me, aunt? My mother 
Nicholas, you can do it,’’ said one of the nieces, } loved you very dearly! Oh, for her sake—” 
and the others chorused, ‘ Brute !”’ But Mrs. Winthrop hid her face, and would 

Temple turned despairingly towards the } not look up. 
physician. “We don’t want theatricals, young. woman,” 

“Tt is useless,” he said, ‘<I never saw such } said Nicholas. ‘‘ Have you came here to tell us, 
behavior.”’ that, by hook or by crook, you’ ve got into John 

The doctor, still continuing his wizard manipu- ‘ Mortimer’s will?” 
lation of the newspaper, said, absently : “IT came,” she said; ‘‘ because it was my right 

Call the young lady, and be done.” to be here, at this sad time—because the night 

“Jonas,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ask Miss Hope to } before he died, my uncle acknowledged me— 
eome in.”’ blessed me, and begged me,-in my mother’s 

“Good Lord!” growled Nicholas. ‘More i name, to forgive him the wrong he had done her 
women !’’ ‘ —because I had learned to love him—”’ 

“Some of you may know,”’ pursued. the law- “‘ Family affection can wait,’ broke in Nicholas. 
yer; rapidly, “ that, for the last six months, Miss } “ What’s your little game? You've got one, of 
Hope has been teaching school in the village. { course.” 

John liked her exceedingly. She was in the; ‘‘ Hush, Dowsy!” cried the lawyer, laying his 
habit of often coming to the house—” ‘hand on the physician’s shoulder, as he saw the 

“ Designing minx !’’ cried one of the female ‘latter start forward. ‘Let us remember what 
cousins. lies in yonder room, if these people do not. 

“She was sitting with him, that last evening— ; Mary, tell them what happened, after your uncle 
ah, here she is! Come in, my dear, come in.” } discovered who you were.” 

Jonas ushered into the room a pretty, exceed-}  ‘ He opened a safe in his bed-room, where we 
ingly elegant girl of perhaps nineteen; she was ’ were sitting, and took out a paper, and asked me 
very pale, and her beautiful, great. eyes were {to tear it up. When I had done so, he told me 
troubled ; but her face wore an expression, which : it was his latest will—” 
told of some firm resolve, that she meant to carry ; ‘‘ My poor James—my ruined boy !’’ cried Mrs. 
out, because she deemed it right, no matter at } Winthrop, breaking in on the narrative. ‘‘ That 
what cost to herself. } girl is an impostor—” 

The family glared at her, one and all, from old} “It was not the will, which left the money to 
Nicholas down to the youngest. Master James, as she tore,”’ cried Jonas. ‘‘ Mas- 

“Who are you?” demanded old Nicholas, } ter put that in the kitchen fire, the morning before, 
gruffly. ’ with me and the cook alongside. And that night, 

Doctor Dowsy stepped forward, still waving ; efter miss had gone home—and she is Miss 
the newspaper in one hand, and laid the other on g Caroline’s daughter, as was the jewel of this 
the young lady’s shoulder. ; family; for master told me so—he wrote a 

‘This is Mary Hope Catheart, the daughter of ; paper, and me, and the housekeeper witnessed 
your sister, Caroline, whom you cast out and dis- ; his signature.” 
owned, twenty years ago,’ he said. There were} ‘A forgery!’’ cried Nicholas. ‘‘They’re all 
two big tears in the doctor’s hard eyes, for Caro- } in it—this girl and the servants!’ The rest of 
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the relations joined in the outeries, and fora few{ Half an hour afterward, old John, having eaten 
seconds the tumult was deafening. } and drunk, was sitting in his favorite arm-chair, 

Mary Cathcart clung, silent and trembling, to} by a great fire, and seemed none the worse for 
the physician’s arm, while the lawyer and doctor ; his astounding exploit. The doctors, later, quar- 
tried vainly to make their voices heard. relled dreadfully over the name which was to be 

Then the hall door. opened, anda young man ; given to the state he had beer in, for two days 
entered. Hestopped a moment, on the threshold, } and nights. Some of them styled it suspended 
stupefied by the scene. animation, others catalepsy. 

Mrs Winthrop shrieked: ‘“‘ My boy, my boy!” Presently, John desired to speak with Jem and 
she cried, and flung herself in hisarms. ‘‘Shehas } his mother alone. Mary accordingly left the 
rulned you! she toreup the will—that impostor—’’ } room. The others had already gone. 

“That forger !”’ added the others. “Jem,” he said, ‘‘ I heard—you are engaged to 

Jem, white as death, thrust his mother aside, } that girl of Caroline’s.”’ 
rushed up to Mary, and caught her in his arms. “Tam,” said James. 

“This lady is my betrothed wife,” he said.’ ‘Give her up,’ said the old man, “‘and I'll 
«Let any man, here, open his lips, if he dare! } make you my heir.” 

Mother, mother, what does all this mean ?’’ | ‘‘Not to be the heir of the Emperor of Russia, 

“ Jem,’”’ Mary said, ‘I had not told you the ; will I give her up,”’ cried Jem. a 
whole truth, Iam your cousin—can you forgive} ‘Jane, give your son a little good advice,”’ con- 
me?” tinued the uncle. ‘Tell him love goes, but money 

Jem only answered her, by a look full of} stays. Better be a millionaire, with a sore heart, 
tenderness. { than a beggar, with a wife to work for.” 

“ Mother !’’ he called again, and his voice was} Mrs. Winthrop, strong-minded as she was, 
menacing. began to weep. She had thought everything so 

“Tf she should be the heiress,” the doctor} nicely settled, arid -here was a worse state of 
whispered, in Jane Winthrop’s ear. ; affairs than before. 

Jane’s quick wits acted at once. “But they love each other—poor Caroline’s 

“My children!’ she sobbed. ‘* My Caroline’s daughter,’’ she moaned, for naturally she wanted 
daughter—mine now—mine !”’ and she flung her } her boy to be happy. 
arms about Jem and Mary both. }  *Caroline’s daughter may go hang, and Jane’s 

“T knew from the first there had been cheating } son, too, if they won’t obey me,”’ thundered the 
and forgery, and that Jane Winthrop was mixed} old man. ‘Tell that boy to give her up—give 
up in it!’ thundered old Nicholas. > her up!” 

«Come away, do come!” Mary said to James. “‘Oh, James, James!’? sobbed Mrs. Winthrop. 

The doctor held the young man’s arm. James} ‘‘ Mother, not a word,” cried the son, sternly. 
supported Mary. The three moved towards the }  * You—you ought to listeri to your dear uncle,” 
bed-room, accompanied by Mrs. Winthrop. The) she quavered. ‘But, oh, John, wills are such 
relations followed, still chorusing passionate ex- } uncertain—”’ 
clamations, when suddenly, as they were all in} She stopped, in confusion. 
sight of the bed, the corpse sat up, and opened ‘“«T see—might change my mind !”’ cried — 
his eyes. *‘You’re a sensible women, Jane. Jem, I’ 

From men and women alike there rose a shriek } make a hundred thousand dollars over to you, 
of terror. Most of the ladies fainted in earnest, ; here and now, if you will take an oath, not to 
and the men were not much better. marry your cousin—you to lose the money if you 

“He's not dead—not dead—thank God !’’ cried } break your word.” 

Mary. “Not fora million! Sell my honor—perjure 

The doctor and lawyer got their senses back } myself—and break my own heart, and hers,” 
first. In a few seconds they were pouring a glass ; cried James. 
of wine down the throat of thelate deceased; Jonas} ‘‘Speak for yourself,” said old John. ‘You 
was wrapping him in blankets; Mary and Jem} refuse? Once—don’t be in a hurry | Two— 
were chafing his hands. , ; hundred—thousand! Now then—twice—”’ 

The first words old John uttered were these: “Never !’’ shouted James. 

“Clearthe-coop! §’cat, every man and woman ‘* My boy—my boy !’’ moaned Mrs. Winthrop. 
ofyou! A set of ghouls! But you'll not feast “Get out of the room, both of you! howled 
on old John, yet! Why, I’ll live to bury the} the old man. ‘Out of my sight, I say!’’ and 


whole lot. Do you hear? Get out, you troop of} James led his weeping mother from the 
body-snatchers |” apartment. 
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Old: John rang the hand-bell, on the table by;  ‘‘ Unless he told me so, with his own lips, I 
his side, rang ‘it so furiously, that it made as } would not believe it,’’ she said. 
much noise as one thrice its dimensions ought to do. “Where are you going?” snapped old John, 

‘Send my niece here,” he growled, when } as she moved away. 

Jonas appeared. ; “I thought you wet like me to leave 

In another moment, the old man was alone you—that you were angry.” 
with Mary. rae ; if you prefer beggary to wealth, take 

“I loved your mother,” said he, “though I} it. 
helped the rest of the family and her husband to } > «Tam not a beggar !’’ she cried, a hot flush 
break her heart. I find I have been loving her all } spreading over her cheeks. ‘I have asked you 
these years, that I believed myself hating her.” { for nothing, unless your love.” 

**Uncle—dear, good uncle !”’ $ Old John seized the hand-bell, and rang it 

“I’m not—I'm possessed yet by all my devils violently again. Jonas appeared at once. 

—a new one has got hold of me. I won’t have; «ell my nephew, James, I want him—the 
you marry Jane Winthrop’s son!’’ retorted the doctor and the lawyer, too.” He turned to 
eld man. ‘Will you promise?’ } Mary, with a ferocious scowl. ‘I’ end this 

“No, uncle—I cannot promise th*<.”’ —TI’ll teach you, one and all,’’ he said. 

“If you let him go, ll make you a rich girl, } Mary stood still. In due time, the three 
before the sun sets. [’—” ’ persons who had been so imperiously summoned, 

‘* Please, don’t finish,” Mary interrupted. } were inthe room. James hurried up to Mary, 

** Why not?’’ he snarled. and put his arm about her waist. 

‘‘ Because it hurts me, to think you can believe ‘‘ Doctor—Jack Temple—do you see that boy 
me mean enough, base enough, to accept such an} and girl? A pair of idiots—they prefer starva- 
offer,”” she answered. } tion to obeying me!” cried old John. 

«If you marry him, you'will both be beggars.”’ }_ ‘¢ Better anything, than to sell our souls,”’ said 

“I have been poor all my life; I am not} his nephew. 
afraid of poverty,” she replied. ‘«« And to break our hearts,’ added Mary. 

“Not a penny for either of you. Now, or} © ‘‘ Hearts—gingerbread!’’ growled old John. 
never!” cried the old man. «You will ruin ’ “Come here, you two—come here, I say.” 
him—remember that.’’ They went up to him. He looked in their 

‘*No, [shall not—we are young—we can wait— } faces, with a softer expression on his countenance, 
if he loves me—I mean.’’ she amended, proudly, } than it had worn for years. 

‘he loves me well enough not to be afraid any} ‘I do believe you are both honest!’’ he 
more than I. Uncle, in other things, I will be} exclaimed. ‘I'll forgive your disobedience, on 
obedient—” condition that you are married within a month, 
* In this, or nothing !’’ he interrupted. } and agree to live near me.’’ 

« Then I must go back to my old life,”’ she said. > And they did as he wished, These things 
‘Uncle John, Iam sorry to part so. I have learned happened ten years ago. Old John still lives, 
to be fond of you, during these months. I can be }.and seems likely to fulfil the threat which he 
fond of you still, if you will let me. But: we | ; made to his relations, that he would survive them 
must not talk any more about money. I never} all. Peter has already died; Nicholas has fol- 
expected anything from you. James loved me } lowed him. Every year lops off another ancient 
as a poor school-mistress, he will love me still—’”’ twig from the family tree. 

‘«Suppose he was willing to give you up, and | But old John is as tough as ever, and says he 
only wanting you to take the initiative, for your } means to live to ninety; and as he is a man of 
own credit ?”’ questioned her tormentor. } his word, we have no doubt he will do it. 
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Tur earth-seen flowers of heaven ope Unlike the fiowers of earth, that dio 
Their star-eyes, one by one, When summer days are donc, 

And light the gardens of the sky, Their bloom has, from the winter frost, 
More lovely than the sun. A brighter radiance won. 
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CHAPTER VI. herself in wonder. It seemed as if a stranger 

Wuen Lady Colgate left the ancient portion of had suddenly confronted her, in menacing wrath. 
Trevylan, and entered the more modern residence, She dropped that fast hold on her garments, and 
she had in no degree recovered from the fierce } with the disengaged hand attempted to swee 
indignation, which had made her departure so ‘ the cloud tag forehead. In the heniiaie 
stormy. The unlimited indulgence of the old } yonder, sat a young creature, who must not see 
earl had left her utterly unfitted for the self-} her thus, or know of the disgraceful scene that 
restraint, that her present position made so } had just passed inthe old keep. For the world, 
necessary. She had always looked upon the} she would not have permitted her son’s 
present earl as a natural, enemy, who had } degradation to extend so far. 
wronged her and her son, in daring to live after } Up and down. the saloon she passed, vainly 
the best authorities in the medical faculty had { striving to control herself; sometimes biting her 
decided that protracted existence was to him im- } lips to keep back the exclamations that came up 
possible, and his very presence, at any time, } to them; sometimes holding a hand to her side, 
had been enough to irritate all the evil in her } as if agitation had become a cruel.pain. 
nature. For him, her tongue had always a sting} As she stood thus, young Belus came through 
of sarcasm, and her eye a look of disdain. How } the passage she had left, and was about to cross 
then could she, in a few brief days, learn to } the saloon; but seeing her, stopped, irresolute, 
hide her hate, and stoop to conciliation, though as if half-tempted to go back. Then the hand 
every motive of interest led to it? dropped from her side, and she turned upon 

The woman was capable of a bold struggle; } him. 
but in this case, there was nothing to contest. ‘Yes, I am here,’ she said. ‘No wonder 
She was, so far as her ambition was concerned, } you shrink away—no. wonder you are coward 
irrevocably in the power of the man she hated, enough for that—go, sir, go! and if you can, 
but who was now the Lord of Trevylan. find some place in which to hide your shame.” 

This very helplessness drove her wild, and The young man came close to her, with an air 
left her passions free to the undoing of all} that would have been insolent, but for a certain 
ambitious projects, that took form in her hours of } evil, but half-conciliatory smile, that quivered 
cooler calculation. about his mouth. 

Never, in her whole life, had she abandoned ‘Hold, mother, hold! Before you call me a 
herself so completely to the wrath that burned } coward, or any other of the sweet names you 
within her. Pale as death, with eyes heayy with } love to lavish on the hunchback in yonder barn, 
lurid fire, dragging up the velvet of her robe } learn to judge a fellow by his motives, rather 
with a grip of iron, as if it were an enemy she } than his actions. For once, I have been wiser 
was strangling with her fingers, she passed } than my mother.” 
through the entrance that led from the old castle “For once, you have received a blow—you, 
to the modern building. my son!” 

It was like coming from a northern residence ‘‘ Yes, I have received a blow.” 
into some tropical home; the change was so great, The youth. put up his hand, as if to sweep 
from the sélemn grandeur of the old places to } away the red mark from his face, and, for an 
the brightness and glow of coloring that per- } instant, his eyes filled with venom. 
veded the portion of the building in which she ‘“Which you haye not tried to avenge,”’ pur- 
resided. While crossing a saloon, that led to her } sued the mother, regarding him with bitter scorn. 
Own private suite of apartments, she passed be- } The youth gave for reply a low, unpleasant laugh, 
fore a broad mirror, which gave back the stormy ‘My lady mother, with all your worldly 
reflection of her figure, with, startling reality. } knowledge ™ 
, ; ge, you cannot understand that ven 
The woman stopped suddenly, and gazed upon geance is a luxury that should be eaten cold, 
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When the feast is ready, I shall know how to{ ‘That you always had, even when a child in 
eat it quite alone.” ‘the cradle,’’ answered the mother, and a smile 

‘You, Belus ?”’ stole over her haughty mouth, 

The lady could say no more; for the quiet ; ‘* Yes, mother, in a wild, rash way, and about 
hardihood of the young man took away her } things of no consequence, while you regulated 
breath. matters of real importance; but the time has 

‘You seem surprised, as if no one could have } come when I must think and act for myself. I 
& purpose but yourself, my lady.’ cannot see you shipwreck all my interests in such 

‘‘Belus, I am surprised, shocked, terrified! { stormy passions as you have just exhibited in 
What will the fair girl, in yonder, think, when ; yonder. I was looking in Colgate’s face, and I 
‘she hears of this ?”’ i tell you, my lady, that another scene like that 

“Ah! my lady, I thought of that. She will { would make Trevylan too hot for either of us.” 
not hear of it; and if she does, what then?{ There was something masterful in the youth’s 
Keath Winters and I have had a little bout, on ’ manner, that convinced, while it offended, the 
the beach, and have shaken hands upon it. That‘ proud woman. She turned away, without an- 
is the worst she can hear now—but if I had } swer, and walked toward a window, half-ashamed 
insisted on carrying the thing further, there } of the violence he so coolly rebuked ; for if there 
would have been’some awkward things to explain, | was a being on earth who could influence her to 
which might have startled hera bit. As it is—’” } good or evil, it was this young lad. 

‘* As it is, you have accepted a gross indignity, i He followed her to the window, and looked out 
which should have cost an equal his life,” inter- } upon a view of the lower park—that wild portion 
rupted the lady, kindling into rage at the thought. } which led to the ancient castle, along which the 

“Accepted! Wait awhile, my lady, wait ; fairest rivulet that had once filled the moat, ran 
awhile.” The lady turned away in disgust. She ;dreamily through its ferny banks. There his 
was beginning to despise her own son, not that eyes fell on a group that, spite of its picturesque- 
he had done wrong, but because he had seemed ; ness, had served to bring the hot fire back into 
to break down in maintaining that wrong. ‘ his mother’s eyes, for there was old Winters, his 

The youth looked at her keenly a moment, then ‘ daughter, and grandson, standing on the bank, in 
drew close to her side. ‘ earnest conversation, while Delia had withdrawn 

‘Did you not see that it was my brother who : herself farther off, and was gazing down upon 
was most anxious? Is it nothing that I have ; the water, from which her own pretty shadow 
placed him under obligations, that will end in seemed regarding her disconsolately. 
again paying my debts, and giving you a long; The picturesque costume of the woman, and 
lease of Trevylan ?”’ : the grand, patriarchal figure of the old man made 

Lady Colgate looked at her son in amazement. { no impression upon either mother or son; but a 
His speech betrayed to her a depth of purpose, ; kindred feeling possessed them both. The lady 
unlike anything she had seen in him before. ; looked down, with loathing, on Huldah, who was 
The youth smiled in a cool, sinister way, utterly | speaking earnestly to young Keath, her stately 
at variance with his usual bravado, and i figure held erect, and the red scarf, that bound 
continued in a low, courteous tone: }her hair, falling in fringed ends on her left 

“Mother you are imprudent—I might almost shoulder, like the Greek caps worn by the women 
say, mad—to brave the new earl, as you are : of Athens. 





doing. Remember, there is no one to sustain 
you now, and every sneer you give him, may 
come back on me. If what I have done will § 
make him forget your own haughty bearing, it } 
will be the letter for both of us.’’ 


The woman listened with more patience, than { 


4 


There was something grand and healthy in the 
{ presence of this woman, that aroused feelings 
{ akin to envy in the heart of that pampered beau- 
ty, which added a fresh taste of gall to the bitter- 
ness of her hate; while Belus took in the whole 
group in one hard grasp of hate. Had they not, 
one and all, been the instruments of his 


might have been expected from her former state ; 
of irritation. Belus’ impressed manner, the low, } humiliation ? 
steady vein in which he spoke, the strange some-; As these two retreated from the window, they 
thing that gleamed in the depths of his eyes, { looked each other in the face, and smiled. No 
subdued her into thoughtfulness. She looked at } one, who had seen all those smiles expressed, 
him doubtfully. : would have doubted that here, at least, they were 
‘‘What does this mean, Belus ?” ‘at one accord. 
‘‘It means that it is time I should have a will } “Lord Belus, the earl wishes to speak with 
of my own!” } you!”’ said a valet, coming up, at this moment. 
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Belus turned to his mother, as he received the ; so lightly, but for your interest in him. He has 
message, and his voice faltered a little, for it was ; always been a favorite of yours, and though his 
Colgate’s own man who brought it and that looked ; blow was red on my forehead, I could not find 
ominous. ‘the heart: to degrade him, more than I would 

«You. will go to Stella, and keep her from be- harm the girl in whom you take an interest.” 
ing annoyed by this ridiculous affair,’’ hesaid,in ; Lord Colgate reached forth his hand, and 
a hurried way. ‘I only hope you have not an- ; grasped that of the young man. 
gered the carl beyond all hopes of apology.” ‘*Belus, I thank you! This is, indeed, true 

At the word apology, a scornful smile swept ; brotherhood. Sit down, my lad, and let me know 
the woman’s mouth, but she turned, without ‘ if there is anything that I can do—anything that 
speaking the sharp words that might have fol- {my father would have done—that will give you 
lowed it. greater happiness. I have not had time to think 

: of these matters, but from something you said to 
CHAPTER VII. $ me, just as he was taken ill, I feared—I fancied 

Lorp Coneate was sitting by the library table ; that you had again fallen into monied troubles. 
when his younger brother returned tg the keep, § Tell me if it is so, and never forget that I stand 
looking nervous and greatly disturbed by this ; in the place of that dear, old father.” 
summons, given so soon after his departure ; but, The blood rushed hot and red into the young 
as the earl lifted his head, revealing a counte- ; man’s cheek: for the moment a generous feeling 
nance from which all traces of displeasure had } of gratitude possessed him. 
departed, and reached forth his hand with a cor- $ «Thomas—brother, whoever says that you are 
dial smile of welcome, the young man saw that ? not a princely fellow, is no friendof mine! You 
there was no cause for apprehension, and came 3 are—you have been more than a father to me, for 
forward with his usual seeming frankness. ¢ the dear, old governor was awful fond of giving 

“‘You have saved me from a most unpleasant } lectures with his cash, but you never do that; 
duty,” said the earl, ‘and my father’s name ; only—only I have got in so deep this time. By 
from the reproach that must have clung to it, in § Jove, dear, old boy, I never can thank you 
some degree, had his youngest son persisted in { enough !”’ 


dragging this unseemly quarrel before the pub- «Tell me how much will set you free of the 
lic. You have my thanks, Belus, my warmest } world, Belus, and then we will try and make 
thanks! It was manly, thus to sacrifice the ad-~ your allowance so ample that there will be no 
vantage you possessed over one who meant only {the you for new entanglements.”’ 


to defend the girl he had known and liked—”’ The young man hesitated. The color mounted 
“Liked,” broke in the young man, after his ; slowly to his forehead, and he began to play with 
usual reckless fashion, for nothing could hold } an antique Spanish stiletto, which was used as a 
him in awe long. ‘ Liking—now we young fel- § paper-knife. 
lows might give it another name.’’ “Tt is an awful large sum, when one takes it in 
A rush of color came over the earl’s face; then ya lump,’’ he said, nervously beating the stiletto 
it slowly came back to the natural color, and, } against its sheath of burnished steel and gold, 
though his smile was a little troubled, he spoke 3 ‘‘ But one never dared to give the whole amount 
confidently. Sto the old governor, and what was kept back ran 
“At any rate, Belus, there are excellent reas- $onso. In fact, brother Thomas, I haven’t quite 
ons why this poor girl should be certain of all ; got the courage to place the sum in words.”’ 
respect from you in the future. She is an or- ‘‘ Write it, then,’’ said the earl, ‘I promise 
pha, and well beloved by the people of the vil- {not to be startled, only we must arrange that 
lage, most of all by the family to which this young ; these things shall not happen agein.”’ 
man belongs.”’ Belus drew a serap of paper toward him, and 
‘*At any rate, by some portion of it,’’ mut- § wrote some figures upon it, with a hand that he 
tered the youth, under his breath, but he said, } vainly tried to render steady. This he pushed 
aloud : $ toward the earl, and betook himself to the paper- 
“I promise you, brother, that she is in no ; knife again. Directly, a dark flush rose to his 
danger of encountering insult or caress from me ‘ face; for, with a side-long glance, he saw that of 
in all time to come, for one does not pursue such ; his brother cloud over with troubled surprise, as 
things at the expense of a scene, like that I fig- ‘if he were both astonished and wounded by the 
ured in this morning, a second time. The game record of debts placed in his hand; but this 
is hardly worth the candle. But I swear to you, ; passed away, after a little, and when the earl 


brother, the young man would not have come off ; spoke, it was kindly, but with great seriousness, 
Vou. LXXV.—14. 
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» “ Are these all?” he questioned. 

“ Every farthing, brother !” 

««These shall be settled at once, and after that, 
Belus, we will come to an understanding about a 
regular allowance. It may not be so much as 
you think you have a right to expect; but you 
will not find me ungenerous.”’ 

**T am sure it will be more liberal than I have 
been in the habit of receiving, before I was the 
next heir. That, of course, counts for some- 
thing.” 

Either the coarse self-interest manifest in this 
speech, or some other impulse made the ear! lift 
his hand suddenly, as if to repress the implied 
obligation ; but it dropped slowly to the table 
again, and gave no other sign of annoyance, 
though the greed of the young man was more evy- 
ident in his looks than in his words. Still there 
was a gentle gravity in his demeanor, that always 
had a repressing influence on the young man, 
who hastily thrust the stiletto into its sheath, and 
prepared to go. 

*¢ Thomas,”’ he said, ‘all this is astonishingly 
kind, and I shall never forget it! You have just 
set me on my feet again—taken off the curb bit 
that was galling me to death. In fact, I—I 
really am obliged beyond everything.”’ 

Colgate smiled pleasantly, as he took the hand 
Belus gave him, across the table, and stood up 
till the young man had left the room. Then he 
sunk to his chair again, and folding his arms on 
the table, fell into thought, as if something in the 
interview had depressed him greatly. 

Meanwhile, Lord Belus, who had little relish 
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or pencil can place a blooming rose before you; 
but what artist or author can embody the soul of 
the flower, the velvet softness of its leaves, the 
subtle perfume, which nothing more tangible than 
thought can ever convey, and that with vague 
sweetness like the perfume itself? 

When Lady Colgate had left the girl, on her 
way to the keep, no bird, flitting from branch to 
branch, had ever been more cheerful or softly 
child-like in her gentle search for amusement. 
She had spent half an hour finding, caressing and 
tormenting a splendid macaw, just sent down 
from London, after a long voyage from Australia ; 
and a season of preparation for the august society 
of Great Britain, during which the habits of the 
bush, and the profane eloquence gathered from 
sailors on shipboard, had been subdued into co- 
quettish bursts of self-praise, hoarse snatches of 
music, and occasionally a surreptitious oath, 
which the wild creature would remember, and 
revel in, now and then, spite of his better 
education. 

This spleniid bird had broken loose from a 
pretty conservatory, separated from the lower 
;room by a vast sheet of plate-glass, and had 
tempted the girl into a game at play, as any 
bright child might have done, now perching him- 
self on a chair, close by, and working his saffron- 
: colored crest like a fan; now hopping across the 
| Gobelin carpet, and tearing at the clustering 

flowers embedded there with his bill, or trailing 
‘his yellow wings across the rich fabric, till he 
came opposite a mirror, reflecting in its crystal 
‘ depths, another superbly-erested thing, like him- 








for his mother’s company, just then, went out { self, with feathers quivering, and his head turned 
through the old castle entrance, into the depths ’ on one side, all in a flutter of self-admiration, in 
of the lower park, where he wandered listlessly } which he saw the counterpart join with great 
along the margin of the upland stream, switching glee. 

little winrows of destruction through the ferns} As the lady came up to capture him, the rest- 
and rushes, with his cane, as he passed along. } less creature spread his wings, and flying through 

It was well, perhaps, that he did not seek Lady } an open door, sped across the intervening saloons 
Colgate, just then; for that lady had a delicate ; and passages, until he lodged in a narrow slit of 
part to play in her own sumptuous bower-room, {a ruined tower of the old castle, where he sat, 
and the presence of her son might have baffled } with his crest up and one wing spread, scream- 
her efforts to appear natural and unconcerned ing out a rollicking burst of defiance, when the 
before the fair, young girl, who sat upon a couch } young lady came up, flushed with running, and 
near the broad window, impatiently awaiting her with a charm of ringing laughter, darted upon 
approach. 

As she sat in the shadow of those rich, silken 
draperies, among the cushions that had been 
moved and removed in her unrest, a fairer young 
creature than Stella Winchester could not have But the girl did not even look up to see where 
been found anywhere, within the range of a hun- { the mischievous beauty had lodged himself, for 
dred miles; but her’s was a beauty that cannot } something in the grounds below had: completely 
be described, because of its exquisite capacity of } drawn her attention from him. 
change. Perfect features and rich coloring can } Had you seen Stella Winchester’s face then, 
always be described, as a few dashes of the pen } what I have said of its wonderful mobility would 


; him. Just as her hands grazed his plumage, the 
bird made a sudden dive into the air, soared up- 
ward, and sitting on a metope in an angle of the 
cornice, looked triumphantly down upon her. 
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have been clearly comprehended; a moment be- 
fore it was rosy with exercise, and bright with 
joyous laughter ; but a single glance down yon- 
der had changed it ; first came a flash of surprise, 
then serious wonder, and after that a look of 
anxiety that drove all the rich color from her 
cheek. 

What did the group of persons crossing that 
old stone arch mean ? 
faces, moving toward the keep, conversing earn- 
estly—one, the person she was most interested 
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“©Do tell me what is going on! Something 
distressing, I am sure; or as many pale faces 
could not crowd together.” 

“Pale faces—what do you mean, Stella? Has 
anyone been here ?’’ questioned the lady. 

“‘Here?—no. But I have been in the old 
tower, and saw so many persons going toward 
the keep—all in trouble—I am sureof that. Belus 


Three men with anxious } and you, my lady, among the rest.’’ 


Lady Colgate had found time to collect herself. 
If the girl had seen so much, she would not bé 


in, looking pale and agitated. An old man by } satisfied without some explanation. 


his side, equally disturbed, and a man that must } 
have been a common fisherman, walking deject- } 


edly, somewhat apart. 

As she stood, wondering at this—for very few 
persons ever entered Trevylan from that direc- 
tion—a fooistep in the passage to the right drew 
her attention that way, and she saw Lord Belus 
passing toward the keep. His footsteps sounded 
heavily as he walked, and a tempest of wrath 
lowered on his handsome face. 

Directly after this, Lady Colgate swept through 
the passage, if possible, more intensely disturbed 
than her son. 

Before Stella could recover from her surpise, 
all these persons had disappeared. She was a 
creature of rapid thought and quick sensibility ; 
to such, the truth often comes without reasoning. 
Something was wrong between those two young 
men. She knew that, in an instant, and felt it 
with a pang of apprehension. . 

Without noticing the macaw, who was flutter- 


ing uneasily on his lofty perch, the girl went } 


slowly and thoughtfully out of the ruined tower, 
and returned to the room she had left. There 
she seated herself on the couch, as Lady Colgate 
had found her, when she came from that brief 
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“Yes,” she said, with an air of sudden 
frankness, ‘‘I have been greatly annoyed. Who 
could help it? You will hardly believe, Stella, 
that Lord Belus, my son, has received a blow 
from—”’ 

“A blow?” 

‘From the clenched fist of one of the ruffians 
at the cove. The love of a creature whom he 
had been kind to, and almost made a friend 
of—” 

“Kind to—a—a friend—who?’ asked the 

girl, growing pale with each broken word. ‘‘ Not 
—not—”’ 
Who could fail? 
There is not another man on the estate who 
would have dared so much. Yes, it is Keath 
Winters—Colgate’s protegée.”’ 


“You have guessed it. 


‘¢ But the cause—oh, my lady, tell me all!” 

“The cause—jealousy of a girl the young 
ruffian is in love with; but who is constantly 
putting herself in the way of my son.” 

‘© A girl who puts herself in the way of Lord 
Belus—and, for her, a blow has been struck? 
Oh, my lady, I cannot believe it! 
cannot !”’ 


I cannot, I 


««But you may; for it is the truth. Can it be 


interview with her son; and all the more 3a matter of surprise, that every feeling of my 


unhappy because her sources of anxiety were so 
vague. 

The macaw had followed the example of most 
coquettes, and coming down of his own volition, 
when no one cared to pursue him, sneaked back 
into the bower-room, and was again plucking 











heart is in revolt ?” 
«Oh, it is dreadful! 
—hbut the penalty. 


IT can understand that 
I know that, in old‘times, it 
would have been terrible—death itself, or the loss 
of a limb—but now—” 

‘*Now, you will hardly credit it, Stella, but 


furiously at the flowers in the carpet, eyeing the} my son has had the magnanimity to forgive— 
young girl askance, as if in wonder of the change } with my own eyes, I saw him shake hands with 


that had come over her. 
«My lady, what is this? Has anything hap- 
pened, that you look so strangely ?”’ questioned 


the girl, starting from her seat, as the countess 
came in. 


the wretch.” 
«« The magnanimity to forgive—to forgive?” 
“‘Can you imagine generosity like that ?”’ 
*‘Oh, yes, I can imagine it—I can revere it. 
My dear lady, you have cause for pride in a son 


At another time, the lady might have been 3 like that.” 


able to dissemble; but the tempest, that had 
possessed her, still reigned too powerfully for 
perfect dissimulation. She turned aside with an 
impatient gesture. 


The girl’s face was all in a glow; her eyes 
shone as sleeping pools do when the sunlight 
strikes them; her lips quivered, between a rush 
} of tears and smiles; she trembled all over. 
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«Then there will be no trial, no punishment. 
Yes—yes, it was nobly done in Belus.”’ 

«But the young ingrate who can accept this 
clemency? If he were a gentleman, such gra- 
ciousness would shame him worse than the most 
severe punishment.”’ 

«So it would,’’ faltered the girl, losing all her 
bright animation, and sitting down, with both 
hands lying loosely in her lap, ‘‘so it would.” 

Lady Colgate seated herself, wearily, satisfied 
with the effect her representations had produced 
on the girl, whose emotion had gone far to con- 
vince her of an attachment between the fair 
creature and her son; which, next to the 
heirship, was the leading desire of her life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Sretxa arose, after awhile, and quietly left the 
room. She was strangely disturbed and pewil- 
dered by the thoughts that crowded upon her. 
Her chamber was lofty, and open to both sun- 
shine and air, but to her it seemed stifling. The 
blood was hot in her temples; her eyes heavy 
with distress. It was impossible for her to re- 
main there, tortured with vague uncertainty ; for, 
as yet, she had received no clear detail of this 
quarrel. There might be something yet to learn. 

A lace shawl lay across a chair, as she had 
cast it off, the evening before; she threw this 
over her head, relieving the gloom of her mourn- 
ing a little, and went out into the grounds, 
inspired by the idea of meeting some one who 
could give intelligence on the subject lying so 
heavily on her heart. Avoiding the pleasure- 
grounds, that lay in the bright sunshine—here 
giving out a glow of flowers, there stretching 
away in slopes of velvet turf—she descended to 
the lower park ; for the soft gloom to be found 
there had the charm of seclusion, and she did 
not care that anyone should see her from the 
mansion. Once at the foot of the old castle, she 
kept along the upland stream, which led, with 
many wanderings, to the sea; sometimes broken 
up with gleams of sunshine; sometimes creeping 
dreamily through the shade of oaks and tall 
cedars, that gave a tinge of deep brown to its 
waters. 

The girl had no heart to turn seaward, but 
followed the brook toward its source in the hills, 
where it was sometimes lost in the shade of oaks 
an chestnuts; sometimes turned to rushing 
diamonds by bursts of sunshine. She was not 
weary; but longed to get away from every living 
thing, that she might think over all she had 
heard. At last the pavilion, perched upon the 
rocks, just below the rush and leap of waters, 


that came from the hills in a cataract, hove in 
sight, and she climbed the footpath that led to it, 
thankful for the solitude and shelter it offered. 

She did not try the door, but went into the 
rustic balcony, and sat down, sheltered by the 
overhanging vines. How long she might have 
remained there, in her state of restless unhappi- 
ness, I cannot say; but as she sat, shrouded in 
the lace of her shawl, something moved in the 
shrubbery just beneath her. Impulsively she 
leaned forward, thinking that, perhaps, it was 
a deer that had wandered that way. Seeing 
what it was, she started back, uttering a faint 
3 cry. 

Then Keath Winters, who was mounting the 
path, looked up, and saw her face, dark with 
the shuddering avoidance that instantly seized 
upon her. He stopped, hesitated, and came 
under the balcony, which was so near the ground, 
that he could have touched the white hand that 

clung to its knotted railing, if he had dared. 

*“‘Lady,’’ he said, in a pleading voice, that 

> made the heart stand still in her bosom as she 

listened. ‘‘ Lady, some one has been telling you 

} of the trouble into which I have fallen, and you 
are blaming me.” 

The girl struggled bravely to keep back tears 

} that would have wounded her pride, before she 
}answered him. When she did speak, it was 
almost calmly. 





she said, ‘‘ when 


‘‘ How can it be otherwise,’ 

you could descend to the common level of 4 
} street fight, and that with the brother of a man 
} who has, from first to last, been more than a 
} benefactor to you.” 


5 
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«My enemies have, indeed, given me something 
worse than a blow, when they turned your 
gentle heart against me, Stella!” 

‘Stella! You forget yourself !’’ 

‘‘T have done that before, when you did not 
frown upon me,” answered the young man, with 
proud humility. 

‘* But that was when you were worthy. When 
I thought that, in all the world, there was no 
one you cared to—to please.”’ 

“That time, lady, was when you read my 
heart for yourself, and knew that the holiest 
feeling in it was my—my—I mean the homage it 
gave you.” 

«And in proof of that homage, you have just 
come from a rude brawl on the sands, on behalf 
of a young person who claims you openly as 
a lover.”’ 

‘Claims me as her lover,’’ repeated the young 
man, hotly. ‘‘ What evil tongue has slandered 
me, and insulted you, with this story ?’’ 

The girl started out of her proud attitude, and, 
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leaning her arms on the railing, looked into his 
upturned face. In that long gaze her features } 
changed; anger, doubt, even uncertainty, died 
under the honest truth in those eyes. She 
reached out her hands. 

“JT see, I see! They have wronged you—in 
that, the most cruel of all slanders, they have 
wronged you—and I, in believing them, am most 
to blame. Forgive me, forgive me!’’ 

The young man looked up, and softly touched 
the white hand held down to him. 

«TJ did not intend to speak of this unhappy } 
affair to you,” he said; ‘‘but since my enemies } 
have been busy, it is better that you should hear 
all. May I come up to the balcony ?” 

The girl smiled through her glad tears. 

“Yes, come up, Keath, and say that you 
forgive me.”’ 

In a moment, the young man was by her side, 
this time, holding those hands in his, and 
lavishing kisses upon them. 

“So you were thinking only of little Delia. 
Poor child, her share in this unhappy business 
has been a cruel one. She is so timid, and so 
helpless.”’ 

“Did you come up here to speak of her?” 
answered Stella, with a shade of discontent. 

“I come to say, that, in all the world, there is 
not a creature who could draw my thoughts from 
you, for a single moment. Has there ever been } 
atime, I wonder, when I did not love you?” 

“There has been many a time, when you 
dared not say so above your breath,” 
Stella, with a seerct laugh of triumph. 

“But that was during the old lord’s time, when ; 
a breath or a look might have closed Trevylan 
against me forever. But things are changed now. 
Our new earl judges men by what is in them- 
selves ; not from a line of dead ancestors. With 
him, it will be no crime, that I have dared to} 
love his father’s ward, 
rather think he suspects it already.” 

The girl gave a faint start. 

“Indeed !’’ 

“The truth is, Stella, Lord Colgate is an} 
extraordinary man; the kindest, the most benev- ; 
olent. With my whole heart I 





answered 


love him. } 
Sometimes I feel that it would be a happiness } 
to die for him, as I am helpless in everything | 
else.” 


Stella looked up into the handsome face of her 
lover, flushed as it was with noble feeling, and 
her heart rose in sympathy. 

“How could he help being good to you—where 
will he ever find a being more worthy?” she 
said, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ But he does not know, 
he may not even guess, our secret. How could 3 
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he fail to know that his step-mother has, from 
the first, designed another destiny for me?” 

‘But she has lost all power to work out that 
destiny now, even though Belus does partake of 
her wishes. By your father’s will, Lord Colgate 
succeeds to the guardianship.”’ 

“Does he? I am glad of that.” 

«« And my lady has lost all power to coerce or 
even influence you. As for Belus—” 

“‘Do not mention him!’ 

“But I must. He has astonished, me to-day, 
by an act of real magnanimity, and it would be 
selfish to withhold it from your knowledge. In 
my hot anger I disgraced him with a blow. He 
had the means of revenge in his power and would 
not use it.”’ 

‘‘T know this—his mother told me as much,” 
answered the girl, thoughtfully. ‘What does 
it mean?” 





“‘Tt means, Stella, that we have not done Be- 
lus justice, or given him credit for the true man- 
liness he possesses.” 

Stella shook her head. 

‘He may even forgive us for loving each other, 
when the knowledge comes to him,” added 
Keath. 

Again the girl shook her head, incredulously. 
She knew, better than her lover, how ardent Lord 

3elus had been in his love-suit with her; how 
bitterly his rage would pursue any person, most 
of all, the man before her, when that suit was 
frustrated. 

“Tle is not used to contradiction or disap- 
pointment,” she said. ‘ But why talk of Lord 
Belus? His very name is hateful to me. It 
drives all the joy of seeing you here from my 
heart. See how I shiver. It seems as/if some 
wild animal were hidden in the thicket, and 
gazing at me through the leaves.” 


‘‘ What a strange fancy,”’ said Keath, drawing 


In truth, fair lady, I} close to her, and circling her waist with his arm. 


‘‘What if a thousand wild beasts were hiding 
about us; am not I here to stand between you 
and them ?” 

As he spoke, the young man lifted her face 
from his bosom, where it had fallen naturally as 
a flower droops to its support, and kissed her 
softly on the lips, more than once; for it was 
not often that she could be induced to cling to 
him as she did then, after the tender hush of 
their first quarrel. 

Suddenly, she started from his arms, and 
looked around in pale alarm. 

“Surely some one is coming,’’ she said. 
feel unsafe here—let us leave the place.” 

No wonder the girl felt the presence of some 
malign influence in that spot ; for behind her, the 
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pale green curtain that gleamed through a-win-; Looking through the willow leaves, Delia 
dow in the pavilion, were cautiously drawn apart, ’ watched the young man with loving shyness, till 
and a pair of burning eyes looked out upon the ; he reached the balcony, and stood awhile below 
lovers. As their lips met, the curtain swayed ; it, repulsed by the lady’s clouded face, She saw 
together, and Lord Belug crouched behind them, } those two white hands drop forgivingly toward 
with clenched hands, locked teeth, and flecks of} him, and the light step with which he reached 
foam on his lips—like a wild beast in his lair. { her side. Some words of the conversation even 
Lower down, where a clump of willows bathed } reached her—loving words that went through 
the banks of the stream with foliage, and dipped 
their slender branches into tho water, another 
person had witnessed that scene on the balcony ; { sight was more than she could bear, and began 
a slender girl, with tear-stained cheeks, and eyes { to sob as if her poor little heart were breaking. 


| her childish heart like arrows. Then she coy- 
soft and mournful as those of a frightened hare. The girl hushed her very breath, and shrunk 
§ 
g 
¢ 


ered her face suddenly with both hands, for the 


In humility and self-upbraiding, Delia had stolen { together like a hunted thing, as Keath and the 
away from the side of Huldah Winters, and } lady went by her covert, in passing down the hill, 
wandered off, alone, into the wildest part of the { but when they were out of hearing, loosened both 
park, longing to hide herself from every one in § arms from their clasp around her knees, and be- 
the world, after all the trouble her timid cries of gan to cry again. 

distress had wrought upon her friends. Sitting Occupied entirely by her own grief, she did 
there, under the shelter of the willow branches, } not see the pavilion door open, and Lord Belus 
she had seen the young lady of Trevylan pass by, } come through it, much as a caged leopard might 
on her way to the pavilion; and crouching ‘have done, but full of subdued rancor. His 
closer, with breathless fear of being seen, she footsteps on the steep path first aroused her toa 
afterward heard Keath Winters going up the } sense of his presence. One look at his clouded 
same path, and with beating heart changed her; face, then she sprang up, with a sharp cry of 
position, that she might catch a glance at the alarm, and stood directly in front of him, as if to 
brave, young face that had taken a sudden flush 3 
of happiness, as he saw the lady among the vines 
of the balcony, and knew that she was alone. 


shield some one from his approach, white as mar- 
ble, and trembling from head to foot. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


Wuew the fields were white with clover, “ Wish !”—you laid your hand on mine. 
Ona May-day, long ago, Thro’ my pulses swiitly stealing, 
And the meadow covered over Came the thought, could I reveal 
With its tufts of drifted snow, That sweet hope my soul was feeling? 
When the paths were starred with daisies, But your laughing eyes and voice, 
And the vines were twining over Once again repeated over: 
Mossy roadside, hill and valley, “Wish, and may your sweetest dreams 
Crowned with snowy flakes of clover. Blossom in this field of clover !” 


You, sweetheart, do you remember, Then I took your hand in mine, 

In the dewy morning weather, And so deep your cheek was flushing, 
How we wandered thro’ the forest, That the pink beside the hedge, 

Up the sunny roads together, And the reddest rose seemed blushing. 
Till we reached the pathway, leading What your answer was, I know, 

To the bars we clambered over, For I heard the meadows ringing 
Where the berries red were gleaming, With the blue bird’s joyful song, 

In the snowy fields of clover? And the robin’s raptured singing. 


Roses red, and white, and golden, Years have passed, but fond and faithful, 
On the far-off hills were glowing, By my side you sit to-day, 
While within the sleeping meadow, Twenty times the fields have whitened, 
Daisies fairer still were growing, With the early blooms of May, 
And I knelt, the flowers to gather, But old time can never alter 
By the grasses, covered over, Those sweet words we whispered over, 
When I spied, half-hidden, resting On that May-day, long ago, 
At our feet, a four-leaf clover. When the fields were white with clover. 








MY IDEES OF MEN FOLKS. 
BY PEGGY SHORT. 


Wuar do I know about men? Well, if I be , down, and I had to lay ’em on the bed.”” Then 
an old maid, I guess I hain’t been out sewing, She came down, lookin’ as cool and comfortable, as 
twenty years, for nothing. ‘if he just come out of a bandbox. 

You mind Jane Doolittle, don’t you? She “Now, dear, I’m all ready,” he said; “ but 
that was Jane Barton? Well, as men go, Squire ; my thick gloves; where are they ?”’ 

Doolittle is a goodish sort of one; but if end She was kneading away at her bread, so she 
don’t have a time with him, then my name ain’t ; said: ‘on the upper shelf, in the back closet.’ 
Peggy Short. ¢ Up he went again, and in a minit, we heard 

I was there, sewing, only last week. Well, just ; the horridest crash. I thought, at first, it was an 
as she got right inter the middle of her Monday’s } earthquake. 
cleaning, (and Jane is neat, she is, if she ha’; ‘‘Jane, Jane,” he called, “ what is in that blue 
got eleven children,) who should walk in, but the } box ?” 
squire. ‘* My best bonnet,’’screamed she. 

“What! moppin’ agin?’ said he, kinder} ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I’ve turned a jar of pre- 
stern like. ‘I thought I had requested you not t { serves, or pickles, or some pesky stuff, inter it.” 
to do it any more till Spring.” The next morning, the squire got up, cross as 

Jane sorter laughed, and said: ‘* Why, father, ; two sticks. He told Jane he didn’t see why she 
how we should look, with you and the boys com- couldn’t make such coffee as his mother used to; 
ing in, forty times a day, and never scraping {that the griddles were tough; and there was 
your feet.” $ nothing on the table fit to eat. 

“Well, any how,” said he, “I want you to § Then he got up, and went to fidgeting about ; 
stop, and mend my pants; I tore ’em awful bad, ; : said it was too dark there to see anything, and 
and I’ve got to go to caucus, this evening; if I ; took Jane’s nice, starched, muslin curtains, and 
don’t, they will put some miserable fool into ta touseled them all up in a heap, and threw them 
just as they always do, when I stay away.” Sup over the window cornice; pulled every last 

“Well,” said Jane, kinder sighing, “if you'll } thing out of the paper-holder, and threw them on 
keep the baby out of mischief I'll try.” ; the floor, before he found what he wanted to read. 

The squire played with the baby, a few minits, } Then he seated himself in the easiest rocking- 
then he took up a paper, and went to readin’, { chair, with his feet on Jane’s sewing-chair, that 
Pretty soon, something went carwash, and there | ‘she had just covered with fine, log-cabin work. 
was the baby, plump down in the mop-pail, jest | ‘The d: ay before, she had said that she would put 
his head and feet sticking out. {on a tidy, only it looked so nice and bright, she 

In the afternoon, when Jane had got her hands jh ated ter. I looked at her, to see what she 
all inter the dough, the squire began to get ready ; would do now; but she kept right on with her 
to go to town. 

“Jane,” said he, ‘“‘where is my shirt and : 
necktie ?”’ 

“In the draw, where they’ve been kept for 
the last twenty years,’ said she, kinder spunky ‘ 
like. ‘‘ Hold your tongue,”’ said the squire. 

Pretty soon, he called out: ‘ Jane, I’ve turned ‘* Well, why didn’t they ?”’ said Sammie. 
every last thing in the draw over, and I can't § The squire jumped right up, and caught him 
Jind ’em.”’ by the arm. ‘‘Jane,’’ said he, ‘‘I won’t have 

Well, she went, and washed her hands, and } any more sass from this boy of your’n;’’ and he 
found ’em for him. took him out to the barn. 

‘Now for my coat and vest,”’ said he. Pretty soon, Sammie came in, crying, and said, 
“Do look on your own nails, in the closet,” ‘‘Father whipped me, and | hain’t done any- 

: 


work, and didn’t let on she see nothing. 
I most wished, for a minit, she’d die, and he 
; would marry me, so I could box his ears for him. 
Just then, Sammie came in, and said, ‘‘ Father, 
did they put you up for any office, last night ?”’ 


; 


said she. thing.”’ 
Pretty soon, he called from upstairs: “Jane, ‘Well,”’ said Jane, ‘‘ never mind, but when he 
I've found *em; but all your dresses tumbled $ comes in, tell him you are sorry.” 


(281) 
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“Yes, marm,”’ said Sammie, brightening up 


amazing, all of a sudden. 

That kinder beat me, I tell you, for the boy is 
spunky enough; but he waited, and as soon as 
his father came in, he went right up to him, and 
said, “I’m sorry you whipped me, father.” 

Wa’n’t Jane took a-back though? 

Jane got up a splendid dinner, and after that 
the squire felt a little pleasanter, and conde- 
scended to enlighten us on the political questions 
of the day. Said he, ‘‘I don’t see why on airth, 
our party will be such consarned fools, when 
there are good men, and smart ones, too, that 











would be glad of office; they go right on, and 
put them ’ar knaves and demigogs in, that will, 
I’m afraid, smash the country all to thunder !’’ 

«‘ Father, father,” ssaid Jane, ‘‘don’t swear, 
and right afore the children, too!’’ 

«‘ Well,” said he, ‘you are a good woman, 
mother, and I won’t, any more; but it does 
kinder rile me up, to have things go all wrong, 
as they did, last night, at caucus.” 

But, girls, I wish you wouldn’t pester me with 
questions, and git me a-talking. You know I 
never tell what goes on in families, where I sew, 
and [ never will. 


SPRING. 


BY JESSIE 


On, mother earth ! thou hast, at last, awoke 
From the long sleep which sealed thy sunny eyes, 
Which hushed the music in thy Winter woods, 
Which veiled the Summer in thy stormy skies. 


For lo! a tender radiance lights the land, 
A subtle sense of hope embalms the air, 

The unfettered stream bursts forth with merry bound, 
Green buds are swelling where the boughs were bare. 


The liquid call of bird to bird floats out, 
Rising and falling from the budding trees ; 





LEE. 


And faint and sweet th’ unfolding leaves distil 
Their fragrant incense on the passing breeze. 


The loveliest bank or woodland nook is lit 
With starry gleam of op’ning buds and flowers; 
And thorny brakes are stirred by restless wings, 
As.mating birds prepare their mossy bowers. 


Oh, mother earth! thou hast, at last, awoke, 

And with thy calm, fair face, and sunny eyes, 
Gently doth chide us for our failing hearts, 

When erst thou slept beneath the Winter skies. 





we 


AT LAST. 


BY SARAHM 


WE travelled side by side for years and years, 
And yet our souls were many miles apart; 

No mutual joys, no mingling of our tears 
Could bring us heart to heart. 


Blossom and fruit we gathered from one tree, 
Drank from one fountain, conned one sacred book. 
And yet her spirit drew not near to me 
In word, or deed, or look. 


At last, when earth and sky were still and grey, 
We stood together by a solemn shore, 


THE 
BY MARIE 


Tuk angry winds the blossoms rudely rending, 
Had dropped a snowy shower, 

And underneath the locust branches bending, 
She plucked a single flower ; 


A flower that bloomed alone; then, softly sighing, 
She pulled its leaves apart, . 
As if to read some secret, underlying 
The white flower’s yellow heart. 











PDOUDNEY. 


And from our'lives the veil was rent away, ' 
And we were blind no more. 


One swift, bright glance into each other's souls, 
One kiss which told us all our gain and loss, 

And then the mystic tide between us rolls, 
That she may not re-cross. 


Parted, when all the world might deem us near; 
Near, when the world may think us far apart; 

Oh, love, T wait till God makes all things clear, 
And brings me where thou art! 


A 


MARGUERITE. 


8. LADD. 


“What said the flower ?” spoke one to her, close standing 
Upon the leafy spot. 

“It said,” she slow replied, at his demanding, 
“* He loves me, loves me not!’” 


“A flower is but a flower; who knows its meaning? 
Heed not the marguerite.” 

Then lower whispered, toward the maiden leaning, 
“ He loves, loves thee, oh, sweet |” 
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of scarlet worsted, with indescribable rapidity. 
Two or three times she started, and listened at- § 


H. 





Prerry Kitty Morton sat before the blazing ; 


fire on the hearth, while her slender hands darted ; passing a sleepless night, Kitty came down to 
her crochet needle in and out among the meshes 





DEMERETT. 





To her surprise, there was no reply, and after 


breakfast, looking so pale and ill that her aunt 
threatened to send for a physician. That same 
afternoon, Kitty sat by the fire, as we have seen, 


tentively to the patter of approaching footsteps on ; with her crotchet work in hand, in order to 
the pavement, and then, as the sound died away { watch for the postman. 


in the distance, she resumed her work, while a 
shade of disappointment passed over her ex- 


pressive face. 


‘Surely,’ she thought, ‘to-day’s mail will 
bring me something.” 


Suddenly there came a vigorous ring at the 


Just a week ago, sitting in that very chair, ; street door. Kitty knew it well, that peremp- 
with the firelight casting its flickering shadows ‘ tory ring of the postman, and springing up, she 


over her pretty face, had Kitty given the death } 
blow to the hopes of the tall, manly-looking young 
physician, who stood in front of her, leaning his 
elbow on the mantelpiece. She had meant to { 
accept him, all the while, but she was young; 
and her pretty head was filled with all manner of 
foolish, romantic ideas; and she intended, after 
keeping him in suspense for a little while, and } 
listening to his impassioned pleading, to relent, 
and say ‘“‘ yes,” and finally, (figuratively,) to fall ; 
gracefully into his outstretched arms. 

But to Kitty’s amazement, he did not stagger, or 
turn deadly pale, or raise his hands frantically to 
his marble brow, or roll his luminous eyes despair- 
ingly toward heaven, or do any of those remark- 
able and unnatural things which rejected suitors do 


in plays and novels. He simply looked very grave } 


and sober, and after a moment’s pause, bade her 
a kind and tender farewell, in a voice which 
trembled only a little; and before Kitty had re- 
covered from her astonishment, he was gone. 

For two or three days Kitty waited patiently, 
expecting to see her lover at her feet again; but 
at the end of that time, beginning to grow un- 
easy and anxious at his prolonged absence, she $ 








; ship. 


met the servant, just as the latter was coming in 
with some letters. 

“‘Qne for you, Miss, and two or three for Mrs. 
Merwin! Shall I put them in her room?’ 

Kitty nodded, and hurried back to her place 
by the fire. 

The daylight was fast fading, so she knelt 
down on the rug, before the grate, in order to 
get an additional light on her letter. 

«Dear Kitty,’’ so the note ran, ‘‘ I have: been 
out of town for a few days, and only received 
your letter on my return, this morning. When 
you read these lines, 1 shall be on my way to 
Europe!’ 

Here Kitty, in her surprise, dropped the 
letter, and had barely time to snatch it from the 
blaze. 

“In your kind note, you proffer me your friend- 
It was well meant: but think of it! Task 
for love, and you give me friendship ; it is like ask- 
ing for bread and getting a stone. Dear Kitty, 
you cannot half comprehend the depth and 
strength of my affection for you, if you think I 
could be satisfied with mere friendship. 
be your lover, or nothing. 


I must 
I have always thought 


sent him a little note, in which she “assured him of you, in your true-heartedness, your womanli- 


of her friendship, and begged him to forget what } 
had passed between them, and be her dear friend 
and brother as of old,” and signed herself, 
“Your friend, if you wish it so.” 

Simple Kitty! Why didn’t she tell him that 





; blame you now. 


ness, your unaffected simplicity, as so far above 
all other girls brought up like you, amid luxury 
and gayety, thft I did not once dream of your 
stooping to coquetry. And I do not wish to 
I only blame my own stupidity 


she was sorry for the folly that prompted her to } and blindness in mistaking mere ‘ sisterly esteem’ 
say “‘no,’’ when she meant ‘‘ yes,’’ and that she } for something stronger and better. 

loved him dearly all the while? This was what 
Kitty longed to say, but her foolish pride kept 
back the confession, and she only wrote some 
stilted, stiff, commonplace nonsense about “ friend- 
ship and sisterly esteem.’’ 





«An unexpected opportunity has suddenly 
come to me. An old classmate of father’s, 
now a wealthy physician, with a large Western 
practice, is obliged, on account of ill health, to 
seek recreation abroad. He nares) to find 
\ 0 
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where I was, and has offered to take me with “‘You’re losing all your roses, child,’ she 
him, promising to give up to me a portion of his } exclaimed, ‘‘and the servants tell me, you have 
practice, when he returns from his vacation. 1! } been sick with a headache, ever since 1 have been 
came to you that day, hoping to start on my} away. ‘This will never do. I think you need a 
voyage with the priceless blessing of your love. } change. What do you say to Florida for the 
I am a man of few words. To me you have been, { winter? Mrs. Adams has been trying her best 
and always will be, the one woman in the world ! } to persuade me to join their party, and I’m half 
My dream has been a pleasant one, and I shall { inclined to consent. I’m not sure but it would 
carry the remembrance of it about me as a{be an excellent thing for both of us. These 
precious souvenir, even though the awakening } severe winters are very trying. I think they 
has been rude enough. Do not attempt to write ; make one grow old very fast, though I don’t 
to me. I know, with well-meant sympathy, you } know as I have any especial reason to complain,” 
would seek to say a few more kind words to me, } she added, surveying herself in the mirror, with 
but I shall take it as the greatest kindness you {the complacency of a well preserved matron. 
can do me, if you will be silent. I shall conceal } «Is there any news, Kitty?” 

my address from you for that very reason. It is Kitty went to the window, under pretence of 
hardly probable that we shall ever meet again. } arranging the curtains, so as to give more sun- 
God bless you, and make you very, very happy! $ light to the jardiniere, but in reality to conceal 


Witi1aM Lewis.” her tell-tale blushes from her aunt’s keen 
Kitty read the letter over, once or twice, with eyes. 


eyes almost blinded with tears. Then she sought “Yes, aunt Isabel. 
refuge in her own room, and throwing herself on } news for you.” 

the bed, found relief in a fit of sobbing. She “ Ah,”’ returned Mrs. Merwin, with the most 
pleaded headache, as an excuse for refusing the 3 lively interest, “a wedding, I hope. If we do 
nice supper which the cook sent up, and all that $ go south this winter, I should like a little gayety 
night and next morning, Kitty shut herself up in ; before we start. I suppose it will be rather 
her room with her letters and her precious little } quiet there, though Mrs. Adams says you meet 
relics. Her aunt had gone out of town to spend some very desirable people, and that it’s really 
Sunday, and Kitty was thankful that there were quite gay at times.” 

no prying eyes to look upon her grief and misery. “This is not a wedding, aunt,’ returned 
She tied up all his letters, and placed the package ? Kitty, still bending over the plants. “ Will 


in her drawer for safe keeping. Then she packed ; 


I have some startling 


Lewis has gone to Europe.” 
away the little trinkets he had given her, and in‘ ‘‘ Will Lewis gone abroad ! 
fact, put away everything, except a large pho- ; news indeed.” 

tograph, which hung over her writing-desk.{ ‘Some old classmate of his father’s offered to 
Somehow this picture troubled Kitty greatly ; ; take him to Europe, and then I believe, he is to 
everywhere she went, the large eyes seemed to { give up part of his practice to him when he re- 
follow her with a reproachful look ; but she dared turns,’ continued Kitty, pretending to examine 
not remove it, for fear Mrs. Merwin should the plants in order to find out if there was any 


Dear me, that is 


notice the change, and question her concerning it. 

Kitty faced her trouble courageously. She was 
too brave a girl to give way to melancholy, and 
sit pining and moaning over her lost happiness. 
She well knew that she had missed the most 
precious thing that earth held for her. She felt 
keenly, the dreary blank, which Will Lewis’ de- 
parture had made, a blank, which no one else 


could fill; and her remorse was all the’ more } 


keen, because she had no one to blame but herself. 

‘‘He thinks me a vain, heartless, silly co- 
quette,” she murmured, with quivering lip. “I 
am not @ coquette, but I’m heartless enough, and 
silly enough, heaven knows.”’ 

On Monday morning, when Mrs. Merwin re- 
turned, after kissing her neice affectionately on 
both cheeks, she surveyed the girl’s pale face 
with a critical air. 


promise of blossoms. 

“ Well, well! I’m delighted, for he richly de- 
serves his good fortune,” said Mrs. Merwin, and 
then she added, to herself, in an undertone: 
$ «Glad enough I am, to have him out of the 
‘way. He is certainly very attractive, and Kitty 
is dreadfully romantic, and there’s no knowing 
$ what might have happened, though I never saw 
anything beyond friendship. He is not a de- 
sirable parti; and Kitty, with her beauty, ought 
to make a splendid match, an exceptionally fine 
; match.” Aloud, she asked, “ Kitty, did he come 
‘ to bid us good-bye?” 

“Qh, no, he simply sent me a short note. I 
‘imagine the whole thing was so sudden that he 
had no time for farewells.” 
| 
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Mrs. Merwin looked relieved. ‘When you 
write to him, Kitty, congratulate him for me.” 
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She took this way of finding out if there was to } rivaled many a young belle.’ The year before, 
be any correspondence. Kitty had made her début in society, and had 

“1 shall not think of writing, aunt. He will } proved a genuine success. Her beauty, simplicity 
only be away for six or eight months, and it} and unaffected manners, had won for her the 
would not be worth while to write. You know } hearty liking of all her companions. 


I’m not fond of writing.” There was one point upon which Kitty and her 
Kitty’s nonchalance completely deceived her } aunt held widely differing opinions. Mrs. Mer- 
aunt, who added, cordially : win lived, for society ; its smile of approval, was 


“I do hope he will meet with some nice girl, } her joy, its frown, her despair. For her, its 
and be married before he returns, don’t you, my { decrees were absolute. She regarded a fine 
dear ?”’ ‘‘establishment’”’ as the chief, and indeed, as the 

«“Y-e-s,”” replied Kitty, rather feebly. sole aim of every young girl’s life. For Kitty, 

“1 should like it better if he had written me,’’ } the round of gaieties, into which she plunged, 
said Mrs. Merwin. ‘THe has been entertained $ had at first the charm of novelty; but she soon 
here so frequently, coming and going when he } began to tire of the sameness of these pleasures. 
liked, and he has been out with us so much. I} Often, by pleading a headache, she managed to 
know I’m a little punctilious on these details of } evade some of the numerous invitations, with 
good breeding, but still I wish he had written which Mrs. Merwin’s card-receiver was always 
me.” laden; and the elder lady wondered not a little 

“Perhaps he has,” returned Kitty. ‘Three 3} at her neice’s quiet tastes and love of home life. 
letiers came for you, while you were away. Just at this time, Mr. Will Lewis appeared on 
Shall I ring for them?” the scene. He was a distant connection of Mrs. 

The letters were brought, and to Kitty’s joy, ’ Merwin’s husband, and on that account she 
there was avery polite note from Dr. Lewis, § welcomed him warmly at her house, and con- 
thanking Mrs. Merwin for her hospitality,and ex- 3 tributed in many ways to his comfort and 
pressing his gratitude for the many pleasures for } pleasure. He was a student at a medical college 
which he was indebted to her. in the city, and being a stranger, and without 

“Dr. Lewis is a perfect gentleman. I think} friends, it was no wonder he found Mrs, 
more highly of him than ever,” exclaimed Mrs. } Merwin’s charming home a great attraction. 
Merwin, as she replaced the note in the envelope. ; Nor was it at all strange that he discovered in 

Kitty Morton had been left an orphan when 3 the pretty Kitty, a still more powerful magnet. 
she was only twelve years old, and the aunt, to} To Mrs. Merwin it was very convenient to have 
whose care her father consigned her in his will, $ an escort at her elbow, whenever she wished ; 
had been liying abroad for several years, super- } and moreover; she had a genuine liking for the 
intending the education of her two daughters. } young man, ‘whose only fault,’ as she re- 
She was a widow lady of ample means, and at} marked to Kitty, by way of timely caution, 
once wrote Kitty, urging her to come to them, 3 ‘‘ was his poverty.” 
but the poor child was so forlorn and miserable, At first, when she saw that the two young 
at the idea of leaving all her old friends, that } people had many tastes in common, she watched 
Mrs. Merwin consented to her entreaties, and} them closely, having some serious misgivings as 
allowed her to be placed at an excellent boarding 
school, in the town in which Kitty lived. 

Mrs. Merwin was a born match-maker, and 














to the wisdom of her course in allowing them to 
be so much together; but when she saw, in their 
companionship, only the frankness of brother 
having succeeded in establishing her two stylish, } and sister, she exclaimed, with a sigh of relief, 
accomplished daughters, she naturally sighed } ‘Kitty has too much sense to think of a poor 
for more worlds to conquer. And so she eagerly } man, and Will has too much pride to ask her to 
welcomed the advent of her pretty neice to her } step down and share his poverty. Then the girl 
luxurious home, looking upon it as another op- has been so long under my tuition, that I am 


portunity for the exercise of her peculiar talents } positive she will do as I expect, and as the world 
for match-making. 


Oe, 


expects.” 

Kitty soon became warmly attached to her Meantime Kitty kept her precious little secret 
aunt, who, with her liking for young people, and } to herself. In her own tender little heart, she 
her sympathy with them, seemed rather an elder } felt that there was something in life higher and 
sister than a guardian. She made the most } better than fine establishments and elegant enter- 
charming of hostessess, the most delightful of } tainments, and that the true love, which was all 
chaperones ; and Kitty often laughingly declared, } that Will had to offer, outweighed the jewels, and 
“that aunt Isabel in vivacity, in sprightliness, } money bags of her other suitors, 
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After Doctor Lewis’ departure, Kitty refused 
two excellent offers, and Mrs. Merwin was in 
despair. For the first time, she and Kitty were 
on the eve of a serious quarrel. She begged, she 
expostulated, but the heretofore tractable Kitty 
was as firm as a rock. In vain Mrs. Merwin 
painted the rejected swains in the most glowing 
colors; her neice laughed, and mocked, and 
finally grew contemptuous. 

Then Mrs. Merwin broached the Florida pro- 
ject, and Kitty answered, petulantly, “that she 
would be glad to go, that she wished for nothing 
more than to get beyond the reach of her perse- 
cutdrs, and if she could find an island as unin- 
habited as Robinson Crusoe’s, she would like to 
go there and be at rest.” 

Two months afterward, found Mrs. Merwin 
and her neice pleasantly located in the pic- 
turesque, fascinating, quaint little seaboard town 
of St. Augustine. The elder lady, who had 
finally recovered from the shock, which her 
nerves had received at the sight of her “first 
alligator,” became quite reconciled to her exile, 
and admitted to Kitty, ‘That although it was 
very hard to miss the many delightful entertain- 
ments at home, yet, after all, there certainly was 
a peculiar fascination about this balmy, southern 
climate. Moreover, my dear,’’ she added, ‘we 
shall soon have a pleasant addition to our party.”’ 

“Who?” asked Kitty, instinctively feeling 
that her aunt was on the war path again. 

“Colonel Adams,’”’ returned Mrs. Merwin, 
smiling serenely. 

Colonel Adams was a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Merwin’s friend. They had met him in Jackson- 
ville, and after having spent a few weeks with a 
hunting party on Indian river, he had written to 
Mrs. Adams, proposing again to join their party. 
He was an accomplished, cultivated man, of 
middle age, whose early inheritance of a large for- 
tune, had enabled him to spend the greater part of 
his life in traveling. He wasa brilliant, entertain- 
ing talker, and both Mrs. Merwin and Kitty 
found him an agreeable companion. 

As soon as he rejoined the little party at St. 
Augustine, he renewed his marked attentions to 
Mrs. Merwin and her neice. He planned yacht- 
ing excursions, picnics in orange groves, and all 
kind of impromptu entertainments for their 
pleasure and amusement. 

Kitty felt perfectly safe in accepting these de- 
lightful courtesies, being fully persuaded, in her 
own mind, that Mrs. Merwin was the chief at- 
traction, while the elder lady scouted the very 
mention of such a “‘ preposterous idea,” and re- 
doubled her efforts to secure this very desirable 
parti for her neice. 





One day, the Colonel and Kitty, after a long 
ramble about the quaint old town, ascended to 
the top of the picturesque fort, and sitting down 
upon the parapet, spent an hour in idle chat. 

«« By the way, Miss Kitty,” he suddenly said, 
‘you paid me the compliment, last night, of de- 
claring that I was the best story-teller you ever 
knew. I have a little romance to which I wish 
you to listen. This dreamy day, and the plash- 
ing of the waves, are just the poetical accompa- 
niments for such a story.” 

Kitty composed herself to listen. 

“Thad a friend once—a magnificent fellow, in 
fact, a perfect hero,” the Colonel continued. 
“‘ He saved my life—it was in one of the late 
battles, and that was only one of many brave and 
daring deeds. I was Colonel of the regiment to 
which he belonged. It’s of no use to describe it, 
one can’t describe a heroic act any more than 
one can adequately describe a sunset. Words 
give you only a faint idea; they are things that 
must be seen to be appreciated. He received, on 
his wrist, the sabre cut aimed at my head. It 
was an ugly blow—cut nearly to the bone!” 

Kitty started suddenly, as the remembrance of 
a large scar on Will Lewis’ wrist flashed into her 
mind. 

‘‘T suppose he will carry that scar to his 
grave,”’ continued the Colonel. ‘It is no wonder 
that we became great friends after that, notwith- 
standing the difference in our ages. You know, 
Miss Kitty, when I met you in Jacksonville, I | 
had just returned from Italy, where I had been 
United States Consul. On my way back I stopped 
in London, previous to sailing, and who should I 
meet but my old friend. He looked worn and 
haggard, and seemed so spiritless and forlorn, 
that I finally persuaded him to tell me his trouble. 
It seems, poor fellow! that he had set his heart 
on some fair, young girl, and she, after amusing 
herself with him for a while, cast him off!” 

Kitty turned away her head. 

“«T tried to comfort him, but it was useless. I 
told him ‘that young girls were the most incom- 
prehensible puzzles on earth—that ten chances to 
one, she loved him all the while, but only wanted 
to test his affection.’ He said ‘the worst of it 
all was, to have believed her so true and frank, 
and then to find her utterly false and heartless.’ ” 

‘¢ False and heartless she was not,” cried Kitty, 
springing to her feet, with the blood surging over 
her face, and then ebbing, leaving her very pale. 
“But she was a simpleton, who said ‘no’ when 
she meant ‘yes,’ and when she looks back, and 
sees the ruin she made of two happy lives, she 
would like to die.” And she covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 
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«Tt was you, then,’’ exclaimed Colonel Adams, 
trying to soothe the excited girl. 

“How did you know ?”’ she asked. 

“T didn’t know; he never told me, he would 
have died sooner! but from something he said, 
and a few casual remarks of Mrs. Adams, I ob- 
tained a clue; and you must forgive me, Miss 
Kitty, for follawing it up so abruptly.” 

He continued, after a pause. ‘* When I left 
my friend, I made a solemn vow that I would 
find the young lady, if it took me ten years to do 
it, and that I would endeavor to clear up this 
cloud. Will you let me try and bring back some 
of your lost happiness? I shall write to Doctor 
Lewis to-night. Will you enclose a short note ?”’ 

Kitty sat there, the image of despair. ‘It is 
of no use,” she answered, sadly, ‘‘he would not 
read it.” 





‘J rather think he will, after my preface,” 
said Colonel Adams. ‘ Miss Kitty, I am older 
than you. I have seen a great deal of the world, 
and I think you can safely trust to my advice. 
Write to him, it is the least you can do, after the’ 
misery you have caused.” 

The two letters were sent, and a month after- 
ward, Kitty received an answer, which made her 
the happiest girl in the world. 

Six months later, there was a double wedding at 
Mrs. Merwin’s house. Mrs. Merwin became Mrs. 
Adams, and Kitty, in answer to the clergyman’s 


”» 


solemn question, said “ yes, 


with an emphasis 
that showed that now she meant what she said. 
‘¢Tsn’t it odd, Will,”’ said Mrs. Lewis, as they 
seated themselves in the train, which was to bear 
them to their western home, “ that the last match 
aunt Isabel made should have been her own ?”’ 





FROM THE PAST. 


BY CABRIE F. 


Tus old box that holds the treasures 
Of my girlhood’s long ago; 

I have found, where once I hid it, 
In the garret quaint and low. 

Then my eyes were brighter, clearer, 
Not a furrow on my brow, 

On my hair the sunshine glittered, 
Where the snows have fallen now. 


Well—I’ll lift the lid, recalling 
Dreams, how foolish, yet how fair! 
Ah! there lies my ring—the token 
Of love’s glory and despair. 
Like a tide flows back upon me, 
All the pain of that sad day, 
When I hid its golden glimmer, 
With my love and trust away. 


How could jealous pride and anger 
Close my heart against its own ? 

Shut from out my life the sunshine, 
Leaving me to walk alone? 

Where is he to-day—my sweetheart? 
Ah! I have not wept for years; 

Now the ring brings back the heart-break, 
With a rush of tender tears. 


Yes, the ghosts of dead white roses 
Rustle in this paper's fold ; 

Once again blue eyes, and bonny, 
Smile upon me as of old: 

While he gathers creamy roses, 
In a cluster sweet for me,’ 

Saying, “you will not forget me, 
When I sail the purple sea.” 


Dust and ashes are the roses, 
Dead sea apples, hope and love, 
Naught but death to be believed in— 
None to trust bat God above. 
Long ago the sweet light vanished 
From the blue eyes far from me; 
No! poor lad, I'll not forget you, 
Sleeping ’neath the purple sea. 





L. WHEELER. 


From this folded silver paper 
Falls a tress of sunny brown: 
I behold myself a maiden, 
Blushing, shy, with eyes cast down, 
While my boyish, dark-eyed lover 
Vows to live for me alone, 
Brings as tokens of affection— 
Apples green—and pears half-grown. 


*T was our first romance—we parted— 
Bitter were the tears we shed, 

Long and dreary seemed the waiting, 
For the time that we might wed. 

Well, he has a wife and children, 
Stout he’s grown—and fond of wine, 

Bald the head whereon this ringlet— 
With its fellows used to shine. 


Here are lctters that I cherished, 
From the friends of other days; 

Some are gone—I know not whither, 
Down life’s dim and changing ways, 

Scattered like the leaves in autumn, 
Drifting, drifting far apart, 

Some are dust bencath the daisies, 
Some grown proud and cold of heart. 


Shall I farther look? No, never! 
Peace of years has been in vain ; 
Memories like ghosts up-starting— 
Walk and wring their hands in pain. 
Gentle eyes gaze out upon me, 
Tearful as I saw them last, 
Voices call, and white hands beckon, 
From the shadows of the Past. 


Why should wild regrets and passions, 
Of my girlhood’s folded page— 

Come to thrill me with their whispers 
In my lonely, sad old age? 

Iam groping throngh life’s twilight, 
Toward the bright “land of the leal.” 

Bitter earth has not a sorrow— 
That sweet heaven cannot heal. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, first, this month, one of the newest { on near the bottom, which has only the very slight- 
pannier dresses, of which we have lately spoken, ; est more fulness than the skirt itself; just above 
in the fashion department. It will be seen that, | this piece is a scalloped bias flounce made of the 

; silk like the over-dress, and with but very little 
fulness also. The over-dress is of greenish-blue 
summer silk, with a brown chéne figure on it; it 
is made in the Princess form, with an elongated 
waist at the back, and the full skirt which falls 
from the buttons, is puffed out by a crinoline of 
either horsehair or steel hoops run through mus- 
lin; the front is cut open and square on the neck, 
where it is filled in with lace, and is also cut off 
3 square some distance below the waist, near the 
{striped petticoat; it is fastened across the front 
$ by three brown satin bands with pearl buckles: 
A second and lower skirt is only simulated, and 
> apparently fastened on to the upper skirt on 
; each side, by three satin-covered buttons ; a large 
= satin bow loops up the lower skirt beneath 
2 





the puffing of the upper one. ‘The sleeves are 
three-quarters long, bound with brown satin, and 
have a strap of the satin and a pearl buckle just 
buttons on either side of the body, and the collar 
is partly of plain brown satin, and of the brown 
and old gold striped satin. 


panens the elbow. There are two large, brown 
g 
4 
s 


We give, next, a costume for a young lady. It 
consists of cuirass bodice, waistcoat, and tunic, 
with under-skirt. The latter is made of silk; 
? the tunic, bodice, etc., of fine cashmere. The un- 
; der-skirt is cut with a demi-train. The trimming 
; is first, a narrow knife-plaiting, four inches deep ; 

then a fluted box-plaiting, heading the knife- 

plaiting. On the right side, there is a succession 
} of tiny plaitings, eleven rows, arranged accor¢ ing 
to design. The tunic is very simple; opening; at 
} the right side, and bordered with a bias fold, to 
lisplay the plaited trimming of the skirt. 
} Slightly looped af: the back, the waistcoat is fitted 
to the bodice, wk ch is simply corded with silk ; 
} this same cording finishes the edge of cuffs, col- 
4 lars, waistcoat. Small buttons, in bone, smoked 
: pearl, or oxydized silver. This design is suitable, 
Sin either dark colors, for home or street, or in 





light blue, pink, or grey cashmere for evening 
as yet, the pannier has not arrived at the enor- { wear. It may be entirely of cashmere, if pre- 
mous size that was worn some years ago, but no ! ferred. Twelve to fourteen yards of cashmere 
doubt it will soon do so. The dress here given, / will be required for the complete dress; six 
is intended for home wear; the under-skirt is of {yards of cashmere will make the tunic and 


brown and old gold striped satin, and a piece set ‘ bodice. 
(238) 
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piece join, with a tiny plaiting; the same finishes 
the joining of the skirt, and the knife-plaiting 
at the bottom. Plain cuirass bodice, corded and 
trimmed with jet or silk buttons; turn-over 
collar; coat-sleeve, with cuff, edged with plaiting. 
Ten to twelve yards of Cashmere. 
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For a walking-suit of black India cashmere, or 
camel’s hair goods, we have next only one skirt, 
and cuirass bodice. The skirt is made on a 
foundation of Silesia or crinoline; which foun- 
dation, has first, an outside facing, ten inches For a young miss, we have a short costume of 
deep; on to this is put the knife-plaiting, which ; grey beige. The skirt has a kilt-plaiting, twelve 
trims the edge of the skirt. Then arrange ; inches deep; over this is arranged a scarf-tunic, 
the horizontal plaiting, which forms the front { The polonaise is cut to fit the figure, and is per- 
trimming. On to this, the fulness of the sides od fectly straight round, back and front.. Down the 
the skirt is arranged, as may be seen in the } front, a kilt plaiting is arranged, which forms the 
design. Cut one width of the cashmere one and } ; trimming. The same kind of a plaiting is made 
three-fourths yards long, for the back breadth, } to fit in the centre of the back, from the neck down. 
which arrange in graceful looping at the back. } Turn-over collar and pointed cuffs trim the throat 
Finish the front, where the fulness and the centre- {and sleeves, Buttons, with tassels, ornament 
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the front of the garment. The waistband is of 
plaited silk, with jet buckle. Ten to twelve 
yards of double fold goods; sixteen to eighteen 
of single, will be required 





For a little girl of eight to ten years, we give a 
walking-dress of grey beige, trimmed with a 
knife-plaiting of the same, edged with blue cash- 
mere. The front has three box-plaits, with pip- 
ings of the blue; four rows of blue piping 
trim the skirt above the plaiting. A bias band 
edges the collar, cuffs and pocket, these are fin- 
ished with a narrow, torchon edge. Waistband 
of the material, edged with blue. Blue alpaca 
braid may be used instead of the pipings of blue 
cashmere. 

Another, for a little girl of eight to ten years, 
is of blue serge or cashmere. Princess froek, fas- 





tened in front and bordered with a box-plaiting. 
The sleeveless jacket is trimmed with braid and 
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plaitings, and fastens in front with a bow at the 
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waist. Sailor-collar, edged with a tiny Plaiting 
is fastened on the dress. Coat sleeves edged with 
plaiting at the wrist. 

Next, for a young lady’s walking costume, we 
give a pretty design, to be made of any kind of 
woolen material, in navy blue, dark brown, olive- 
green, or black. It has, first, a skirt, finished 
at the bottom with a double box-plaiting, nine 
inches deep; over this is a washerwoman’s tunic, 





turned up, and finished with a bias of the 
material. The waistcoat is separate; corded on 
the edge, and buttoned with tiny buttons. The 
jacket fits the figure, is slightly double-breasted, 
and buttons with three buttons. The cuffs, and 
turn-over collarette, are of striped velvet and 
silk, to match in color. The buttons are moulds, 
covered with the same. The back seam opens 
six inchés, and is trimmed with buttons. 


We give the front and back of an outside gar- 
Vou. LXXV.—15. 








ment, suitable for either boy or girl, from six to 
eight years. It is of grey or blue cloth, trimmed 
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} with silk braid, and buttons of a darker shade. 
} The under-dress is Princess, and the over-pale- 


: 
| 


tot is open in front and trimmed with braid and 
buttons. Triple collar, coat sleeve with deep 
cuffs, trimmed to match. 





POLONAISE: 
(WITH SUP 


BY EMILY 


We give, for our Surprement, this month, a ; 
double-breasted polonaise pattern. It consists of 
three pieces, as will be seen by referring to the 
Supplement, which is folded in with this number. 
These pieces are half of front, half of back and 
side back together, and sleeve. 

Allow for seams, except on the shoulders, where 
the dotted lines show’ seams. In the back the 
dotted lines, below the waist, show where the 
seams (242) be continued; and the fulness be- 
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tween is to be disposed in a double box-plait, un- 
derneath the same, in the middle of the back. 
The dotted line up the front of the square overlap 
—shows where a seam is to be taken to make it 
fit the figure. 

- Gut both sides alike, and hook the under side, 
and button the outside lap, with three buttons, 
and trim with loops of ribbon. The square neck 
is filled in with knife-plaiting of the silk like the 
under-skirt. The polonaise is finished on the 
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edge with either a wide, worsted braid, or a bias ; muslin, and fit to figure before cutting into the 
band of silk. material, If found too complicated to follow the 

If preferred, the overlap may be continued to } diagram, when the skirt part turns over, cut only 
the throat, instead of being cut out. square and } to the dotted lines (----) thus, and then add 
filled in. The pattern turns over at the dotted the length and breadth by measurement, accord- 
lines, as marked. Cut out, first in some old { ing to the lengths and the breadth given. 
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HERRING-BONE STITCH KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This stitch is so useful a one for cloaks, shawls { Slip off the first six stitches the full length, pass 
and scarfs, that we illustrate it. Worked with } the fourth, fifth and sixth through the first three, 
Shetland wool, it forms a very light and pretty } then knit plain the fourth, fifth, sixth, the first, 
shawl. For a specimen square of knitting cast } second and third; take off every six stitches in 
on thirty stitches, knit three rows plain.—Fourth } this way, and knit the whole row; three rows 
row. Knit plain, but with the wool three times } plain, and repeat from the fifth row. 
round the needle for each stitch.—Fifth row. 
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EMBROIDERY ON BLUE CLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This design is intended for valances for cor- {and light green wool. The centre design is 
ner cupboards, brackets, etc. The herring-bone : chain-stitch i in buff wool, and the lattice work is 


stitches are worked in shaded embroidery silks; ; pale pink, The branches are in shaded brown. 
the waved patterns on either side, are of brown } 





NIGHTINGALE KNITTING. 


BY MRS. 


If a very warm wrap is wished for, knit this 
pretty one, called a Nightingale, in double Berlin 
or fleecy wool; a medium one in single Berlin or 
fingering wool; and a light, though warm one, in 
the Scotch merino wool. About eleven pounds 
of wool will be required, but this depends on the 
length knitted. The usual-sized nightingale when 
finished should measure two and a-half yards in 
length. For the thick wool use needles No. 6 or 
7; for finer No.9 or 10. As itis difficult, owing 
to people knitting so differently, to give the exact 
number of stitches to cast on, it is better, after 
you have fixed on the wool you mean to use, and 
the size of the needles to correspond with it, you 
should cast on, say, twenty stitches, and, after 
plain knitting a few rows, measure by an inch 
tape what width this number of stitches gives 
you, then calculate by it how many stitches you 
must cast on to make your nightingale a yard 
wide, which it should fully be. This nightingale 
is knitted in stripes. When you begin a fresh 
stripe, knit the last stitch in previous row with 
it, to enable you to slip the first stitch in each row, 
which otherwise you could not do. The different 
colors must never be knotted together when you 
commence a stripe, but break off a short length 
of wool, which afterwards fasten securely with a 


(244) 





JANE WEAVER. 


wool needle. With mauve wool: cast on the 
number of stitches you will require. Knit six 
plain rows, slipping first stitch of each, except- 
ing in the first row, after casting on.—Seventh 
row. Slip one, knit three; * make one, by 
throwing wool over the needle, slip one, taking 
it off as if going to purl, knit one; repeat from *. 
End with knit four.—Eighth row. Slip one, knit 
three, * make one, slip one, knit crossed-over 
loops together; repeat from *. End with knit 
four.—With white wool: repeat the eighth row 
four times.—With black wool: repeat the eighth 
row six times.—With white wool: repeat the 
eighth row four times.—With mauve wool: repeat 
the eighth row twice.—Twenty-fifth row. Slip 
one, knit four; * knit crossed-over loops together, 
knit one; repeat from *. End with knit four. 
Knit five rows plain. This finishes the stripe, 
and you commence again as at seventh row. 
Keep repeating these thirty rows until your 
knitting is long enough. End with five plain 
rows, and cast off to correspond with the casting 
on. When the nightingale is finished, turn back 
cuffs to make a kind of sleeve; form the hood 
at the back, putting bows of ribbon to hold it 
firmly down, and place ribbon to tie on the chest. 





WAX FLOW 


BY MRS. E. 8. 
THE CALLA LILY. 

Materials.—One package each white and green 
calla lily wax, one prepared calla lily centre (to 
be had at any first-class art-store), large, glass- 
headed cutting-pin, plaster-paris leaf-mould, green 
stem-wire, one bottle chrome-green, dry paint. 
Cut of the white wax two pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 1, enlarged until your pattern, 


4 


8 
Fig. 1. 
which you can make of stiff cardboard, is 5 
inches long, from top to bottom, and 5} wide at 
the part marked by Fig. 10. First, roll this; 
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L. THOMPSON. 

piece so.as to curve it outward a little on the 
edges. At the point marked Fig. 4, tint with a 
little of the green paint. Now put the white 
piece on the prepared stem, allowing the point 
designated by Fig. 8 to wrap around the stem at 
the bottom of the yellow part. You can make 
your own centre, if you desire, by using a whole 
sheet of light yellow wax, doubled around heavy 
wire, until it is the shape of a calla lily centre. 
Then mix light yellow paint in a teaspoonful of 
corn meal, dip the centre in mucilage, and then 
roll it in the prepared meal. This will be just as 
nice as the centre you buy, but of course requires 
nicety in preparation. The plaster leaf-mould 
will require five cents worth best plaster-paris, a 
calla lily leaf, knife, spoon, cup of water and deer 
dish to mix plaster in. Dip the leaf in water a 
shake off the drops, then lay it (wrong si” up 
on a perfectly smooth, pine board. Mj- “P YOUT 
paris quickly, stirring well with the »?°" Have 
it tolerably thick, pour over the yaf, and smooth 
a little with the knife dippee™ Water. Allow 
this to stand fifteen minute oT More, then raise 
the mould with a knif# ®nd remove tis ef. 
Now, with a sharp p- knife carefully trim off to 
the edge formed Ww the exact shape of the leaf. 
Let the mould @rden for half a day, then varnish 
with gum -#ellac, dissolved in alcohol. When 
this is ery, and you wish to mould your leaves, 
dip #he mould in water, and mould according to 
tne directions given for rose and fuchsia leaf- 
moulds, 
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DESIGN FOR CROSS-STITCH. 
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In the front of the number, we give a design 
for cross-stitch on linen, satin, or silk. The de- 
sign is given full working size. It may be carried 
out on satin, silk, or any other material for 
cushions or couvrettes. In Germany the designs 
are used on linen sheets, for ornamenting the 
ends that turn down over the beds; even in the 
poorest houses you find the bed linen more or 
less ornamented. For linen it is not necessary 
to use canvas; but on silk or other material fine 





JANE WEAVER. 


canvas is tacked down on the groundwork, and 
over this the cross-stitch is worked; when this 
is finished, the canvas threads are carefully 


drawn out, one by one. The\design now given 
has a stripe of velvet introduced, which is worked 
over in point Russe. When these designs arc 
used for linen, they should be worked in Turkey 
red ingrain cotton, white, or ingrain blue; for 
American taste white would be, by many, pre- 


ferred to color.. 
(245) 





NEEDLE-CASE: APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Thi cover of a needle-case is made of cash-} ribbon. The flannel leaves, for the inside, are 
aguas th. cage is scalloped and corded, which } notched at the edges. Make the foundation 
corresponds .. color with the appliqué, which is } light blue; cord the edges with blue and gold; 
ornamented Ww, scissors, thimble, etc. The} the braid black, edged with gold braid; the 
braid that forms a *~mework to these implements } centre appliqué white, edged with the blue and 
of the work-table, is 1stened down in the centre } gold. Work the design of scissors, etc., in gold 
with French knots. Bor. sides of the case are thread; gold-colored silk and braid may be used 
alike, and are joined at One snd with a bow of’ instead, if preferred. 
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BORDnR EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. sANE WEAVER 


This design is very suitable for ornamenting { different shades of green. The stitch is thst 
children’s frocks, ete. The ground is white cash- } known as au passé. 


mere, the flowers are blue, and the leaves 
(246) 





STAR EMBROIDERY ON NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This star is to be studded all over black Grecian {done in, linen floss, on bobinet lace, will make 


net, and is suitable for an antimacassar. It is lovely cravat ends; or done on mosquito net and 


darned with single Berlin wool, and veined with ; coarse, linen floss, for centre of tidy ; to be edged 
silk. The color must be selected in accordance } with a darned lace, to correspond; patterns for 
with the upholstery of the room for which the ; which, we have given repeatedly. 

antimacassar is intended. This same design, 


- 


DESIGN FOR BORDER OF TABLE-COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a design { with fine sewing or embroidery silks, in colors to 
for the border of a table-cloth, a new, and ex-} match, or shaded. The veining of the leaves is 
ceptionally pretty, pattern. done with the shaded silks. Taste, and neat- 

Use light grey or drab cloth for the cover, Java } ness of execution and finish, are indispensable 
canvas, mummy-cloth, or unbleached sheeting. } for this kind of embroidery. Some beautiful 
Cut the branches out of brown cloth; the leaves } borders are made by cutting out leaves and 
out of three shades of green. Arrange accord- } branches from pieces of cretonne. ‘Then arrange 
ingtothedesign. Buttonhole them down, neatly, ‘ them, and proceed in the same manner. 


EMBROIDERY ON MECHLIN NET, Ere. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, two designs for embroidery on } covers in Mechlin embroidery, and executed in 
Mechlin net, Java canvas, outline and cross-;crewels, embroidery wool, filoselle, or three 
stitch work. They can be used for small mats of ; thread silk of optional colors. The illustrations 


Java canvas, or for antimacassars and cushion } are in the front of the’number. 
(247) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


GoLp AND Sttver Mongy.—The chink of gold and saver | 
money, like the voice of Goethe’s turtle-dove, is once more 
“heard in the land.” To some of our younger subscribers, 
it is a revelation, paper money having, for nearly twenty 
years, been in the ascendant, exclusively, 

This partial return to coined money suggests to us that 
there are certain facts in connection with it not generally 
understood. We know, for instance, that gold and silver 
have been used, as di of , from the very 
earliest dawn of history, The Bible speaks of them both. 
But they passed, at first, by weight. It was not until about 
eight or nine hundred years before the Christian era, that 
gold and silver began to be coined, and to pass by tale, or 
count, the stamp of the state upon it being a guarantee of { 
its value. The first gold coined was by the Lydians, or 
Tonians ; 
est coins were quite rude, but in a century or two they began 
to be really beautiful, and the Greek ones, as well as those 
of the Greek colonists in Sicily and Southern Italy, have 
never been surpassed to this day. 

The most artistic coins of modekn times have been the 
French. During the reign of Napoleon the First, the French >» 
coinage was particularly elegant. A few of the English coins 
are handsome, but generally they are the reverse. The 
American coins have always been the least beautiful; and 
they seem to grow uglier with every new issue. 
them, however, bring high prices, when sold to, collectors, 


h, 





but this is because of their rarity. For example, for a silver } 


dollar of 1804, seven hundred and fifty dollars. were once 
paid. The dollar of 1794 is worth fifty dollars. There were 
a few half-dimes struck as far back as 1802, but they were so 
few that one will bring now a hundred dollars. Have our 
fair subscribers any of them? Or of the dollar of 1804, or even 
of that of 1794? If so, we advise them to sell out, on the 


principf, and a very wise one it is, of never refusing a good } 


price, when you can get it. 


Makino Sprint Frames.—A cheap, yet pretty, frame for 
a picture, say one of our premium engravings, may be made 
of splints. The materials required are wood splints of vari- 
ous sizes, colors, and quality, fancy buttons, beads, ribbon, 
and enamelled papers for lining, in some cases. The splints 
may be either white or colored. They may either be colored 
artificially, to suit the maker’s taste, or may be in the natu- 
ral color of the wood. For engravings, light-colored pictures, 
such as water-color paintings, flower chromos, etc., the wal- 
nut or stained varieties are the most appropriate; while the 
white kinds look especially well for the flower chromos upon 
a black ground. 


—t 


Decay or TerTH.—In caring for the teeth, it is important 
to bear in mind that weak acids, or acids greatly diluted 
with water, have greater dissolviug power than acids in full 
strength. Such an acid is contained in the sour eructations 
from the stomach, in many of the medicines administered, 
and in the particles of food which, moistened with saliva, 
have been left to ferment between the teeth. The brush, as 
ordinarily used, does not remove the particles of matter that ° 
adhere to the teeth. It should be moved up and down, as} 
well as horizontally. The mouth should also be rinsed after ; 
each ae any rate, before retiring for the night. 


the first silver by the Egyptians. The very earli- ; 


Some of } 


Cotors ror EveniNc Dresses.—In selecting a dress to bo 
worn in the evening, by gas-light, it should be remembered 
that colors present a different tint in the daytime to that 
shown in artificial light. The color of a texture gains or 
loses by the latter, according to the amount of yellow con- 
tained in it. Violet, which is a complementary color to 
yellow, is decomposed in gas-light ; the blue disappears, and 
it becomes red. Blue, if pure, thus borders on green; if 
dark, it appears harsh and black ; and if pale, loses color, 
and becomes gray. Turquoise silk, which, by sunlight, is 
beautiful, loses its brilliancy, and appears faded. In ascend- 
ing the scale of cold colors, yellow greens are among the 
prettiest for evening wear. Thus, apple-green is not far 
from emerald, and emerald, without changing tint, gains in 
brilliancy and richness, Amber, already beautiful, acquires 
> richness; straw-color slightly reddens in the folds; sulphur 
does not change. There is nothing, perhaps, more charming 
than maize; for, without losing its peculiar qualities, it gains 
an undefinable warmth of tint. The same effect is produced 
in red shades; for the yellow glare of evening lights, which 
is so fatal to blue, augments their splendor. Ruby is height- 
ened in its beauty, particularly in plush materials; orange- 
red brightens, and pure orange takes a flame color. Black 
and white do not escape the action of artificial light. Those 
beautiful blacks, so well named after the raven’s wing, be- 
$ come dull and heavy, by not retaining the blue shade which 
? gives them life and depth. White, on the contrary, improves 

at night, and, if faded, revives. A color which retains its 
charm is silver-gray. It even gains a slightly rose-color 
} hue; but, should the gray contain a suspicion of blue, like 
} pearl-gray, the blue tint is lost, and the distinctive charac- 
teristic of pearl-gray disappears. 


| 
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A Pretry Tririe.—An original way of utilizing an old 
} pair of bellows was shown to one of us, the other day. The 
back and front were divided, and nailed to a small wooden 
box, which was hidden from sight at the back, and in the 
} box a fern was planted. The box had a hole in it, through 
which a nail passed, fastening it tothe wall. The bellows 
sides were covered with gold paper, and in the centre a group 
of flowers, cut out of paper—a scrap such as is sold for 
ornamenting screens. The whole was varnished, and 
finished off with a rather wide bow of pale blue satin. Thus 
two pretty wall ornaments were constructed with little 
trouble. Another pair of bellows was converted into a 
flower receptacle, by being hung up against the wall of a 
} small greenhouse, and a tern planted in it; a tin lining had 
been fitted in to receive the plant. The bellows was painted 
black, with a colored bird in the centre, and the whole 
varnished. 


“Let Me Caron You.”—We confess we sympathize with 
the old lady, rather than with the mischievous youngsters, 
who figure in our principal engraving. The urchins, coming 
home from school, and overflowing with spirits and health, 
have snow-balled her windows. .We hope she will catch 
them, and give them a bit of her mind, too; it will do them 
good, perhaps, and teach them to respect age. 

“Tne Smoorn Hanpie.”—There is an old proverb, that 
3 says, “ Take things always by the smooth handle.” How 

> many people, who worry themselves and all about them, 

nearly to death, would make everybody happier, including 
; themselves, if they took things by “the smooth handle.” 
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Now Is THE Trme to get up clubs for 1879. See the great f 
inducements offered in the Prospectus. Additions to clubs } 
may be made at the price paid by the rest of the club. 
When enough additional subscribers, in such a case, are 
sent, to, make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted, as this will prevent mistakes. These additions may 
be made at any time during the year. Back numbers to 
January can always be supplied, Go on, therefore, getting 
up clubs, and making additions to clubs. 

Tue “Gems or Art,” containing twenty-five steel engrav- 
ings, each of the size and style of “Let Me Catch You,” in 
this number, will be sent to persons getting up clubs, and 
entitled to the premium picture, instead of that premium 
picture, if preferred. Or our “Pictorial Annals,” also with } 
twenty-five steel engravings, will be sent. Or either will 
be sent to subscribers to “Peterson,” but to no others, on 
the same terms that we send “Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren ;” that is, on receipt of fifty cents, 

As Far as Possistr, we meet the requests of our sub- 
scribers, by publishing the Pattern Sheets, Patterns for 
Work Table, etc., that they ask for, always giving prefer- 
ence to those for which we receive the most requests, It is 
impossible, however, to satisfy all, and if any subscriber is , 
disappointed, she will be good enough to remember that she } 
is only one of a hundred thousand, ; 

§ 


“Twenty-One YEArRs.”—A lady, sending us a club, writes: 
“T like your patterns very much. I could not get along } 
without your magazine. This makes twenty-one years that ; 
I have taken it.” A magazine that has stood the approval : 
of a subscriber, for one and twenty years, may fairly claim , 
to be unrivalled. 

Back NUMBERS OF THIS MAGAZINE for 1879, 1878, 1877, etc., 
can be had of all news agents, or of the publisher. In case } 
the news agent should happen to be out of them, write to ; 
us, enclosing the price, and the back number, or numbers, ; 
will be forwarded, post-paid, by return of mail. 

Tipy on Java Canvas.—In the front of the number, we } 
give, printed in colors, a pattern for a Tidy, to be worked on 
Jaya canvas. We give this in answer to a request. There 
are no patterns for the Work-Table, for which we receive so ? 
many requests, as for these Tidies on Java canvas. 

“Twenty-Five Years.”—A lady, sending us a club, writes: 
“To give up ‘Peterson’ would be like losing an old friend. } 
I have taken it twenty-five years in succession, and have } 
never seen a book that I would exchange it for.” We have ? 
thousands of such on our lists. 

Tue Return To THE PANTER may be regarded as a fixed 
fact. It is only a question of time. In our “Every-Day 
Department,” for this month, we give one of the newest of } 
these panier dresses. 

Berrer THAN Ever.—A lady writes: “This is the fifteenth } 
club that I have filled out for ‘ Peterson’ since I first com- ? 
menced taking it, and I think it was better the last year ? 
than ever before, even.” 


§ 


Do To-Day Wartever is the duty of the day. Never put } 
off anything. Procrastination has ruined the fortunes and } 
happiness of tens of thousands. 

“Aut You Say or Ir.”—A lady, renewing her subscrip- 
tion, says of this magazine: “TI had never had it, regularly, } 
until last year, and found it all you said it would be.” 


> Loon. 


§ York: 8. R. Wells & Co, 
} varieties of physical constitution in man, considered in their 
} relations to mental character, and the practical affairs of 
> life. 


) Russian life. 
» tofore, we have considered to be, on the whole, the best of 
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A Puzzie DePpARTMENT.—We have been asked, by numer- 
ous subscribers, to give a “Puzzle Department.” We com- 
mence such a department, accordingly, this month, and shall 
continue the puzzles during the year. 


eee POs 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Philoméne’s Marriage: With Author's Preface. By Henry 
Gréville. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—This is the most recent of the novels, from the 
pen of this popular author. It is one of her very best. The 
translation is by Miss Helen Stanley, whose faithfulness and 
spirit, as a translator, are well known. To this faithfulness, 
the author herself testifies. In a recent letter to T. B. 


} Peterson & Brothers, her American publishers, she says: 
y 


“Miss Helen Stanley’s translations of my novels are perfect. 


} I must say, that no translations I have ever read, of what- 
> ever books, do more justice to the original; and the flavor 


of my novels bas lost nothing by passing through the 
clever, delicate pen of Miss Stanley. Her translations are 
very, very good; so good, indeed, that yesterday, I had a 
strange feeling to read one of them quite over, as one does a 
new book, to see how it would end. It seemed to me my 
own work, for I found in it every feeling, every word, I had 
put into it. Iam only too glad to have Miss Stanley trans- 
late my works for me, as they lose nothing in the transla- 
tion; and I feel that anything I may ever write will only 
be the more admirable, from passing through her clever 
and graceful pen.” The present novel has a preface, written 
by Madame Gréville, in which she says, that, being a French- 
woman born, she entertains, among her projects for the 
future, the design to write a series of stories, depicting life, 
as it really exists, in France; a life which, as we ourselves 
know, has been much misunderstood; because strangers 


> have taken the pictures of that fast Parisian life, which 
} some of the novelists have depicted, as representations of 
> social life generally in France; whereas, a story of the fast 


life of New York, of gamblers, cheats, and worse, might as 
well be taken as a picture of the pure life of American 
women generally. 

The Shadow of Hampton Meade. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van, 
1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
The author of this novel is a Southern lady of wealth and 


; culture, who gratifies her own taste, and pleases a large 


audience, by the relaxation of authorship. On a former 
occasion, we noticed, favorably, a prior novel from her pen; 


; but this, a later production, is, in every respect, superior. 
Mrs. Loon is particularly effective in her plots; they are 
; always full of movement. The volume is handsomely printed 


and bound. 

The Temperaments. By D. H. Jacques, M. D. With an 
Introduction by H. M. Drayton, A. M. 1vol., 12mo. New 
This isa well-written treatise on the 


It is filled with. portraits of celebrated individuals, 
and with engravings of the heads and faces of animals, 


» given to illustrate and elucidate the author's views. 


Pretty Countess Zina. By Henry Gréville. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is another 
Russian story, by Henry Gréville. The tale is one of great 
force, and has the merit, in addition, of faithfully depicting 
It is even better than “ Dosia,” which, here- 


the series. These Russian novels of Henry Gréville’s, too, 
are the best things out. The volume is handsomely printed. 
Macleod of Dare. By William Black. 1 vol., 8v0. New 


) York: Harper & Brothers. This has just missed being Mr. 


Black’s best novel. Bits of the story are among the finest 
things in recent fiction. But as a whole, the tale, artistically 


¢ speaking, is a failure. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

Tur Cry 1s, “Stitt Tuey Come.”—The great accessions 
to our subscription list, for 1879, prove that this magazine is 
more of a popular favorite than ever. The fact is, that our 
enornmous circulation enables us to spend more money than 
any other on embellishments, literary matter, etc., etc., and 
in everything, in short, that tends to make a good magazine, 
and so enables us to distance all competition. To speak 
plainly, though in no improper boasting spirit, we furnish 
a better article, of its kind, than can be had anywhere 
else, at even a higher price, and much less at the same 
price. The newspapers, the best judges in a case of this 
sort, place this magazine ahead of all other similar ones. 
The Walworth (Wis.) Republican speaks for hundreds of 
journals, when it says, that “ Peterson’s Magazine gives more 
for the money than any other,” and advises its readers to 
“subscribe for no magazine till they have seen a copy of 
‘Peterson.’” The Muskegan (Mich.) Journal says, that, 
“as a ladies’ magazine it has no equal,” and adds, “ subscribe 
for it and be happy.” The Tiffin (O.) Advertiser calls it “the 
cheapest and best fashion magazine in the country.” The 
Geneva Lake (N. Y.) Herald says, that “the January number 
was perfect, but that the February number surpasses it.” 
The Charles City (Iowa) Indep t pr it the 
“best in the world.” We could quote hundreds of similar 
notices, if we had space to spare for it. We only quote 
thege to account for the enormous number of new sub- 
scribers we have received for 1879, and to explain why, even 
yet, the cry is, “still they come.” In fact, it is never too 
late, in the year, to subscribe. Back numbers, if desired, 
can always be supplied. See the Prospectus. 

A Wonperrvt Discovery.—Catarrh, in some of its many 
forms, is the most prevalent of all diseases. Influenza, run- 
ning at the nostrils, offensive hawking and mucous 
expectorations, bad breath, pains in the forehead, loss of taste 
and smell, tickling of the tonsils, buzzing and crackling sensa- 
tions in the head, or deafness, are almost universal. Until 
the recent discovery of Wei De Meyer, Catarrh had baffled 
medical treatment, and was generally pronounced incurable. 
A real cure for this loathsome and undermining disease 
would be elevated to the dignity and usefulness attached to 
the discoveries‘ of vaccination, of anssthetics, and those 
most valuable to suffering mankind. That Wei De Meyer's 
remedy cures Catarrh and diseases of the air passages to the 
head, is no longer matter of doubt. The agents, Messrs. D. 
B. Dewey & Co., 46 Dey Street, New York, will gladly send 
to anyone, gratis, Dr. Wei De Meyer’s pamphlet containing 
the incontestable proofs of its unfailing efficacy; and state- 
ments of cures by numerous well-known men and women. 
They will thank anyone for the names of persons thus 
afflicted. They also desire a canvassing agent in every popu- 
lous locality. Preference is first given to enorgetic ladies; 
next, to unemployed clergymen. Conditions forwarded 
upon application. Wei De Meyer's Catarrh Cure is complete 
in two boxes, in one package, and delivered to any address 
on the recipt of $1.50 per package. Or, remittances can be 
made through merchants or New York friends. Send fora 
pamphlet. 


a 





A $340 Orcan ror $85.—Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Washington, N. J., appears to be determined that all who 
care to have parlor organs can get them, for he will sell an 
instrument which it is said is equal in every way to the kind 
usually sold for $340 for the very much reduced price of $85. 
If this invitation to the public from Mr. Beatty is responded to 
in the spirit that it is made, every hamlet in the land will 


very soon have in it a musical advertisement of the New ; 
Mr. Beatty has recently made an 


Jersey Organ Builder. 
extended tour through Europe, and he expresses himself as 
confident of having learned many things that will profit the 
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purchasers of the organ he proposes to sell at one-quarter 

the price usually obtained for a handsome instrument of the 
¢ class to which his belong. It had as well be borne in mind 
by those considering the offer, that it is only for a limited 
period, and the low price is to induce people to buy the 
organ, in order that the manufacturer may show to the 
public the peculiar excellencies which he claims it to possess. 
See his advertisement. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States, Address Persrson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepica, Botrany—Or tHE GarpeEN, FIELD AND Forsst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. ITI.—Garpen PLANTS, CONTINUED. 


XVIII.— Crocus Sativus—Safron. This perennial plant is 
cultivated with us chiefly as a garden-flower. It has a 
rounded bulb, from which the flower (which is large, of a 
lilac, or a beautiful bluish-purple color,) rises upon a long, 
slender, whitish, succulent tube or stalk. Between the two 
segments of the corolla, the style projects to one side and 
terminates in three long, convoluted stigmas, of a rich, 
orange-color, very odorous, and notched at their summit. 
These stigmas are the parts of the flower or plant used in 
medicine. The Saffron is a native of Greece and Asia Minor, 
where it has been cultivated from time immemorial. It is 
also cultivated in the temperate countries of Europe. The 
Spanish Saffron, imported from Gibraltar, is considered the 
3 best, and commands the highest price. Hence it is frequently 
adulterated with flowers of other plants resembling it, which 
are cheap in the market, namely, the safflower, marigold 
and arnica. The flowers should be fresh, possess a sweetish, 
aromatic odor; be of a deep orange-yellow color, have a 
warm, pungent, bitterish taste, and color the fingers when 
rubbed between them. If these several characteristics are 
wanting, the mother or purchaser should reject them. 

MEDICAL PROPERTIES AND Uses.—Crocus was employed by 
the ancients quite extensively, both as a medicine and cen- 
diment, The Arabians esteemed it, and the physicians of 
modern Europe formerly held it in some repute as a stimu- 
lant and emmenagogue; besides being somewhat exhilirat- 
ing, relieving slight pains, and promoting sleep. The writer 
can say nothing in its favor. At present it is mainly used 
by druggists, to impart color and flavor to a few medicinal 
preparations; and physicians leave it to be used ad libitum 
by our good, old mothers, who still cling to it, and think 
their grandchildren, when attacked with measles, especially, 
must drink freely of “ saffron tea” to “ bring them qut,” after 
the custom of their generation. This is an error; hot teas 
¢ and blankets, in any of the eruptive fevers—measles, small- 
pox and scarlatina—are positively injurious, unless in the 
¢ very incipiency, when the patient may be cold or chilly. If 
‘ hot and dry, iced water is a far better und more rational 
: treatment, and will drive owt the measles quite satisfactorily. 

XIX.—Carthamus Tinctorius—Safflower, Dyer’s Sajron. 
> The flowers of this annual, smooth, erect plant are compound, 
g ip large, solitary and terminal heads, the florets of which 
: are of a fine orange color. It is a native of India, Egypt, 
etc., but cultivated in Europe and America. That which is 
grown in this country is sold as American Saffron. Its chief 
ingredients are two coloring substances, one yellow and very 
$ soluble, the other red and insoluble in water, but very solu- 
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ble in alkaline liquids, which renders the safflower very ; good plain cake or rusk is healthy; the dainty, however, 
useful as a dye-stuff. This latter substance, called Curtha- > must not be made to take the place of the nourishing meal ; 
mine, forms the rouge of the drug stores when mixed with ‘ let it be given afterward. 

finely powdered talc. The safflower is frequently a Roasted apples are excellent for most children; plain 
with the true or imported saffron, but it is a harmless adul- ¢ bread-pudding, rice-pudding and tapioca-puddings are not 
teration, as the former is just'as good—perhaps better—for ; only not objectionable, but serve to make a variety, for 
the purposes for which it is used by mothers, viz. to promote $ which the little ones crave. 

the eruption of measles, scarlatina, etc. as it is deemed $ Be very careful to teach a child to eat slowly; begin this 
slightly laxative and more diaphoretic. Two drachms $ discipline from the very first moment that it begins to feed 
steeped in a pint of boiling water, makes an infusion which } itself; never hurry it at its meals, (though do not let it daw- 


is given freely. If used by mothers in lieu of more active 
measures in the first mentioned disease, it is well; substan- 
tial good will be derived, as rational nursing is all that 
is required. But for pity’s sake, dear mother, please don’t 
swathe your children in blankets, and dose them with hot 





dle over them,) or it will acquire the habit of “ bolting” its 
food, which is not only unhealthy but vulgar. Remember 


that the teeth are to chew the food with, to make it fit to go 


into the stomach ; it is not only that the food should be prop- 
erly ground up by the teeth, but that the saliva which is 


saffron (or other) tea, when they are already as red as a $ produced by the fact of eating, is a great digester of itself, 
blood beet, but apply some light covering, and give them { and the stomach should never be left to do the mouth’s 
iced water—little, and often as desired—and they will bless ; work. 


you as a “dear, good mother.” 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
Foon.—The diet of children is of vital importance; plain, 


The habit of feeding children between their regular meal 
times is a bad one; they go to their meals with no appetite, 
become fault-finding and fastidious, get acfustomed to eat at 
all kinds of irregular hours, end at last have their digestive 
organs very much impaired. 

Put only on the child’s plate what it will most likely 


nutritious food, well cooked, is absolutely indispensable to ; eat; let it have a second small “ help,” rather than too much 


their well-being. After the baby is weaned, or his mouth- 
fal of teeth have appeared, a very little animal food may be 
given him; only a little at first, and at intervals, or the 
change of diet will be too great for his digestive organs. The 
meals should be as regularly prepared and eaten, as those of a 
grown person; in fact, it is of more importance, if possible, 
for a child to be regular in all its habits, than for an adult 
to beso. But children should have even their simple diet va- 
tied; they become as tired of one kind of food as a grown person 
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at first, so that the plate will be left in an untidy condition, 
and the child acquire habits of wastefulness. 

With many poor little ones, the “slice of fat with the 
slice of lean” is a great bugbear ; it is frequently nauseating ; 
care should be taken that the fat is not all put on one side 
of the plate, to be eaten with a “ gulp” at the end of the meal; 
it should be judiciously cut up and taken with the lean of 
the meat. 

All children should be taught that it is indispensable that 


does. The old-fashioned bow] of bread and milk isan excellent { ¢hey should acquire the habit of eating and drinking in a 
thing, but it is more palatable if prepared in the following : cleanly and quiet manner. We know that there is a great 
manner: cut the bread in small, square pieces, and pour up- ; difference in children themselyes—that some are neater and 
on it sufficient boiling water to soften it; cover it up close, ‘ more dainty naturally—but there is much in education. 
so as to enclose the steam for a few moments, and then pour ; They can be taught to eat without smearing their faces, 





on it the hot, fresh milk. A little sugar or salt (whichever 
the child finds most palatable) is to be added. 

Oatmeal is another excellent article of diet; the medium 
quality is the best for children, as the coarse is too rough 
and harsh to please tender palates, and the very fine is too 
much like pap to be always relished. The best way of pre- 
paring it is to put some in a cup and mash it very 
smooth with a little milk, cover it up, and let it stand over 
night; in the morning smooth it again, and add milk and 
water to it; put it on a good fire, but let it cool slowly, and 
keep the mixture incessantly stirred, the spoon touching the 
bottom of the saucepan all the time to keep it from burning, 
for it must boil “ bubblingly” for at least five minutes. 

Many mothers complain that their children will not eat 
“spoon food,” never stopping to consider whether it is pre- 
pared in such a manner that the child can eat it. The great- 
est cleanliness is most important in the preparation of all 
diet for children or invalids, and the food must be thorough- 
ly cooked to make it either healthy or palatable; neither 
“wat it be burned. Improper cooking, as well as improper 
= Of diet, itt make a child ill, or at least refuse its 

As the child grows, a little vegetable may be added to the 
meat diet ; potatoes, if really good, and properly boiled, ara 
nourishing, and much liked ; boiled rice is excellent; stewed 
apples or almost any kind of stewed fruit is desirable, with- 
out the bowels are disordered. In that case, no vegetables 
should be given, but preparations of arrow-root, rice, etc. 

Mutton, beef and chicken are the only three meats that 
can be recommended as being absolutely healthy for chil- 
dren ; vealand pork, with rich goose or turkey are very injur- 
ious. All kinds of sweets, if given in too large quantities, or 
too often, are very bad for the digestive organs, but a slice of 


4 
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hands and aprons, and that a tavle-cloth must be respected, 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


&@>-Everything relating to this department must be sont 
: to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Perrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“@@ 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 

1. A Watch. 2. Power. 3. A Sylvan God. 4. An 
Explanation. 5. In Water. 6. To Question. "7. A Buttress. 
8. A Soft, Nappy, Woolen Cloth. 9. Emitting Sparks. The 
centrals, read downwards, name a favorite of the ladies. 

A 35-cent piece of sheet music will be given for the first 
correct answer. 

Henri G. Cogan. 


DECAPITATION. 


Entire, Iam a rod used for roasting meat; behead me, 
and leave a deep hole; behead again, and I am a pronoun; 
once more behead me, and I am in paste. 

Complete, I am a long cut; behead, and I am lighted; 
behead ugain, and I am a pronoun; behead once more, and 
I can always be found in tea. 

A book will be given for the first correct answers. 








AvBeRT SrewarrT. 
; WORD-SQUARE. 

My first is charge. My second is an interjection. My 
third isa leap. My last is to discover. 
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To the person sending the first correct answer will be 
given a motto-for working. 
Putnavtré. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
1. A place to bathe in. 2. To move backwards and 


> . Zo Bake Small Rock Fish.—Split and cut them in chunk 

; pieces; chop parsley and a little onion very fine; pepper and 
salt; sprinkle them with butter and a little flour between 
each layer; then add some rich milk, and put it in the oven 

} to bake, The fish to be, boiled first. 

 . Chicken Soup—Cut up a chicken and put it into a small 


forwards, and a country. 3. A hollow, sounding vessel of } pot of water; one carrot, some salt and pepper. Put them 


metal, and swift. 4, Where the sun rises, and a haven. 
The answers are cities and towns in Maine. 
A photograph for first answer. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

Across:—1. In vapor. 2, An axiom, 3..A wood-eating 
worm, 4. To puton. 5..In lace. Down:—l. In bark. | 2. 
A turf. 3. Oral. 4. A callous exerescence.. 5. In river. 

For the first correct answer a picture will be given. 


Henk G. Cogen. 


CURTAILMENTS. 

Curtail a fish, 4nd make a vehicle used on a railroad. 
Curtail a share, and leave equal value. 

Curtail a dress of dignity, and leave to plunder. 

Curtail to love excessively, and leave a small point. 

Some pottery pictures-will be given for first correct answers. 


Purnavité. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. Near. Circle of rays. 3. To melt. 4. Injury; 


5. Toreprimand. 6. One of the black race. 7. To make 
worse. 8. Expulsion. 9. Dialect. 


The initials and finals give the name of a former American 
writer. 


Twelve envelopes will be given for the first correct answer, 
Harry. 


° 
~ 


Prizes.—In addition to the prizes above offered, a six 
month's subscription to Prrerson’s Lapies MaGazine will 
be given to the person sending the first correct list of an- 
swers to all the above puzzles. 

“ Our Artist in Cuba,” a book containing about one hun- 
dred and fifty full-page illustrations, will be given for the 
best five original puzzles, received before February 15. 


All answers, etc., for the next number of the Magazine 
must be sent before the 15th of February. 


ANSWERS NEXT MONTH. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BG Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS AND FISH. 

Veal Broth—Stew a knuckle of veal of four or five pounds 
in three quarts of water, with two blades of mace, an onion, 
a head of celery, and a little parsley, pepper, and salt ; let 
the whole simmer very gently until the liquor is reduced to 
two quarts; then take out the meat, when the mucilaginous 
parts are done, and serve up with parsley and butter. Add 


to the broth either two ounces rice separately boiled, or of 


vermicelli, put it only long enough to be stewed tender. 
Dish the knuckle separately, and serve it with parsley and 
butter. 

Oyster Soup.—Put into a pan, to heat, two quarts of oysters, 
with their liquor; only let them heat through, and then 
take them out and add one pint of water, two quarts of milk, 
one-half pound of butter, and one-half teaspoon of black pep- 


; 
$ on just after breakfast, with plenty of water; just before 
} serving, add a teacup of milk that has two tablespoons of 
} flour stirred in it, 
MEATS, ETO. 
Stewed Beef—Take a piece of fresh silver of beef (seven or 

} eight pounds); with a sharp knife make five or six incisions 
} through it. Cut as many square pieces of bacon, fat and 
; lean, long enough to go right through from one side of the 

piece of meat to the other. Roll each piece of bacon in a 

mixture of powdered pepper, spices, and sweet herbs, and in- 

sert one into each incision; tie up the meat carefully, line 

the bottom of a stewpan with slices of fat bacon, put the meat 

on this with some onions and carrots cut in slices, some sweet 

herbs, a couple of bay leaves, parsley, whole pepper, and salt 
} to taste; add a pint of common claret, and half that quanti- 

ty of stock; set the whole to stew gently for some hours, 

turning the meat occasionally. At the time of serving strain 
> off the gravy, skim it well of fat, remove the string from the 
; meat, pour the gravy over it, and garnish with Brussels 
sprouts. 

Rabbit Outlets—Prepare the rabbits as you would for a 

stew; cut the different limbs into the size of cutlets—such 
as the shoulders cut in half, also the legs, with the ends of 
the bones chopped off, and piece of the back, even to the 
half of the head. Have ready some bread crumbs and the 
yolk of an egg beaten up. Drop each cutlet into the egg, 
and then cover it with bread crumbs, as for veal cutlets. 
Fry them a nice brown, and, when you dish them, pour 
round them some rich, brown gravy, which may be flavored 
with tomato-sauce, if approved, and’put round them rolls of 
fried bacon. 

Bubble-and-Squeak.—Cut slices from a cold boiled round oi 
rump of beef; let them be fried quickly, until brown, and 
put them into a dish to be kept hot. Clean the pan from 
the fat; put into it greens and carrots, previously boiled aud 
chopped small, or, instead of these, large onions sliced thiv 
and fried, though sometimes only greens are used. Add J 
little butter, pepper and salt; make the vegetables very hot, 
and put them around the beef with a little gravy. 

Hodge-Podge.—An. excellent way of warming cold mutton. 
—Mince your mutton (it is better rather underdone), and 
cut up one or two lettuces and two or three onions into 
slices, Put these into a stewpan with about two ounces of 
butter, pepper and salt to taste, and half a cup of water; 
simmer for three-quarters of an hour, keeping it well stirred , 
boil some peas separately, mix them with the mutton, and 
serve very hot, 
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DESSERTS. 

Ravensworth Pudding —Bake three large apples, and then 
pulp them; take one pint of cream, two handfuls of fine 
} bread crumbs, one-half pound pounded loaf sugar, the 
grated rind of two lemons, and six eggs, using _— 
yolks of four; mix all together well. hes*#=5 pete and 
oughly, the yolks first, and thes the whites. e ’ — 
a pudding-movld, throw in a handful of fine pA rie > 
) togs them around so that they may stick to the butter . 
around the mould, and shake out any that are loose ; then 
pour in. the above mixture, and bake an hour and a-half. 
Serve immediately with a sauce of butter, melted with 
arrowroot, and a glass of rum or brandy. a 

Apple Custard.—Peel and core eight large, juicy apples, 
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per, and same of allspice. When the soup is well boiled, put } and boil them in clear water till tender, ogee he 
in the oysters, having kept them warm in a covered dish. ; and pulp them smooth through a sieve; “ a eae 
When the oysters are done, serve the soup; put in the salt } pounded sifted sugar, and the grated rind mee it: beat 
last, as it is likely to curdle the soup } Put the mixture into a deep dish, about half filling it; 
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the yolks of four eggs light, and add half a teacupful of 
white sugar, and stir it into a quart of sweet milk; stir this 
over the fire until it is quite thick, and let it cool; when 
cold, pour it over the apples. Whip the whites of the eggs 
toa stiff froth, and pour over the top. 

Rice Mange.—Rub smooth about two ounces ground rice in 
a little milk, then take a quart of milk; and boil it; with 
the peel of half a lemon, a bay-leaf, and a few ‘almonds; 
sweeten it with loaf sugar, and stir the rice into it over the 
fire until it is thick, and then put it into a mould; when 
turned out, cover it with a custard. If the mould has a 
hole in it, it may be filled with sweet-meats instead. Wet 
the mould before you put in the rice. 

Portable Jelly—Two ounces gum-arabic, two ounces 
isinglass, two ounces white sugar-candy, one nutmeg grated, 
one pint of Port or Madeira wine. Put the whole into a jar, 
and set it by the fire, or in a pan of water, until dissolved; 
then pour upon a plate, and cut into any size or form desired. 
Milk may be used instead of wine. 

MISCELLANFOUS, 

Charcoal.—All sorts of glass vessels and other. utensils 
may be purified from long-retained smells of every kind, in 
the easiest and most perfect, manner, by rinsing them out 
well with charcoal powder, after the grosser impurities have 
been scoured off with sand and potash. Rubbing the teeth, 
and washing out the mouth with fine charcoal powder will 
render the teeth beautifully white, and the breath perfectly 
sweet, where an offensive breath has been owing to a scor- 
butic disposition of the gums. Putrid water is immediately 
deprived of its bad smell by charcoal. When meat, fish, 
etc., from intense heat, or long keeping, are likely to pass 
into a state of corruption, a simple and pure mode of keeping 
them sound and healthful is, by putting a few pieces of 
charcoal, each the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan 
wherein the fish or flesh is to be boiled, 

Moths Must be Watched in Winter——Moths will work in 
carpets in rooms that are kept warm in the winter as well 
asin the summer, A sure method of removing the pests, 
is to pour strong alum-water on the floor to the distance of a 
half-yard around the edge, before laying the carpets. Then 
once or twice during the season, sprinkle dry salt over the 
carpet, before sweeping. Insects do not like salt, and 
sufficient adheres to the carpet to prevent their alighting 
upon it. 

To Raise Fruit Trees —A farmer who is famous for having 
good fruit, says he raises his trees in the following manner :— 
He takes a cutting from the best tree he can find, puts the 
end of the cutting into a large potato, and sets it in the 
earth, leaving but one or two inches of the cutting above 
the ground. The cutting soon sends out roots, and grows 
rapidly, making a fine tree, which needs no engrafting. 

Cleansing Blankets—Put two large tablespoonfuls of borax 
and a pint bowl of soft soap into a tub of cold water. 
When dissolved, put in a pair of blankets, and let them re- 
main through the night. Next day, rub and drain them out, 
and rinse thoroughly in two waters, and hang them out to 
dry. Do not wring them. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig.1.—Receprion-Dress or Dark BiueSi1x ; thebackof 
the dress is made of the silk, and can be worn long if wished, 
or can be looped up in a puff at the back with a band of old 
gold-colored satin, striped with blue; the apron front is of 
silk and satin striped material of the same color as the back 
of the dress; it is made short enough to fall over a plaiting 
of the same material, in the front of the skirt; at the sides 
are lace passmenterie trimmings, which fall over a plain 
piece of the old gold-colored and blue-striped satin, and fas- 
toned down with buttons covered with old gold satin. The 
deep basque jacket is of the blue-striped material, edged with 
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a gold-colored and blue cord, faced with matalasie of blue, 
and opening over a gold-colored and blue-striped satin vest. 
The sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the jacket; a 
heavy gold and blue cord passes across the front of the skirt ; 
bonnet of blue'satin, trimmed with old gold color and blue. 


Fig. ,11.—Wa.king-Dress or Brug anp GREEN PLAID 
CasHMERE; the under-skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
bands of plush, the upper-skirt, which is very simply draped, 
is also finished with a band of plush, and ornamented with 
large, horn buttons on either side; the basque jacket is quite 
plain, with a large, pointed collar of plush. Black felt hat 
trimmed with green and blue. 

Fig. 11.—Recertion-Dress oF GoLp-CoLorED CAMmMEL’s 
‘Harr; the skirt has a train which is edged with a plaiting 
of silk of the color of the dress, and above it is a trimming 
of alternate stripes of gold-colored silk and black velvet; 
the sides of the dregs are plain, with four bands of black velvet 
extending the whole length, and tho front is of silk of old 
gold-color, gathered lengthwise; the sleeves are of cashmere, 
with cuffs of silk and velvet; the jacket is long, plain and 
sleeveless ; hat of black velvet, with black satin bow, and 
long, gold-colored feathers, 


Fic. rv.—CarniaGe-Dress or Lignt Green Damask SILK 5 
the under-dress is made with a train and trimmed with two 
ruffiés, above which are three pipitigs of satin; the over- 
dress is made quite long, so as to loop up in large folds at 
the back, but does not reach quite to the bottom of the un- 
der-skirt behind ; it is turned back and faced at the sides with 
a satin, with blue, gold and black stripes; the mantle is of 
gray camel’s hair, trimmed with embroidery on silk of the 
same color, and palms in passmenterie ; bonnet of light greon 
silk, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fic. v.—Watxkine-Dress or Rovau, Hartequin-CoLorep 
Came.’s Harr; the skirt is of walking length, cut up at the 
sides, with plaitings of smoke-gray silk, let in where the 
skirt falls open; this smoke-gray is principal color in the 
camel's hair; the dress is made with a Princess back and 
jacket front, and is trimmed only with a smoke-colored 
braid and smoke-colored pearl buttons; long, tight sleeves, 
with plaitings of silk and camel’s hair; square collar; hat, 
of gray felt, with feathers of a lighter shade of gray, and 
large, red rose under the brim. 


Fig. vi.—Snort Costume or Dark Brive Came’s Harr, 
AND Fancy CameE’s Harr ComBinep; the lower part of the 
skirt consists of a deep plaiting of the two materials, headed 
by a scarf of the fancy camel’s hair, forming three upright 
folds; paletot bodice, double-breasted, and fastening with 
three buttons; the waistcoat, which is of the fancy camel’s 
hair, is fastened with small buttons, and hasa turned down 
collar at the throat. 

Fie, vit.—CarriaGe-Dress or Sorr InpIA CASHMERE OF 
Gray, StRrPep witH Brown; the skirt is made quite long 
in front, and is worn over a brown silk trained skirt, which 
is trimmed with two knife-plaitings; the camel's hair is also 
trimmed with two knife-plaitings of gray silk; the very 
long paletot is of gray cloth, is double-breasted, has a rolling 
collar and square cape, and is trimmed with brown velvet; 
brown velvet hat, and feather. 

Fic. vir1.—Hovuse-Dress, Princzss Styne, or VIoLer 
Sr1ix; the front of the dress, from the neck to the feet, is of 
a light mauve silk, and it has vandyke points coming from 
each side of the violet silk, which are tied in the middle 
with mauve satin ribbon; the sides of the skirt, which, with 
the train, are of violet silk, are laid in careless, loose plaits, 
and the whole is trimmed with mauve plaitings of violet 
and mauve silk ; the sleeves are of violet silk, with a picco 
of mauve silk extending the length of the arm, and finished 
to correspond with the front of the dress. 





Fic. 1x.—Carniace-Dress or Dark Green CaSHMERE; 
; the front is of dark green silk, covered with a trimming of 
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knife-plaited ruffles, from the vest to the feet; the over- ; rately {trimmed slippers are now worn for the house, and the 
P 8, ; 


dress is of fine India camel’s hair, slightly looped up in the 


stockings are of varied colors as the dresses, and exquisitely 


back, and trimmed with a broad galloon of ten shades of embroidered or open-worked; for the street, high shoes, 


green; the vest and jacket are of the same material, and 
the latter is trimmed with a galloon, like that on the skirt; 
green felt bonnet. 

Fig. x. AND x1.—Back aNp Front or Youne Lapy’s 
Out-Door Costume or Ligut, Summer CLortu ; itis trimmed 


very long, and is slightly open at the bottom; the jacket 
has long revers, and is fastened with three buttons. Gray 


tied or laced, will take the place of the house slipper, or the 
old boot, so comfortable in winter. 

Vests are worn in all kinds of dresses: for morning, for 
visiting, for dinner, cut square in the neck, or for ball-dresses, 
made low in the neck. 





full-dress occasions; but as the warm weather advances, 
they will, reach only about half way down the lower arm, 


with striped velvet; the waistcoat is of striped velvet, it is 3 Sleeves are made close-fitting and long, except for more 
¢ 
¢ 
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felt hat, with brown velvet trimming, and wing. 

Fig. x1t.—Hovse-Dress or Dark Bive Casumere; the 
front of the skirt is of a kilt-plaiting, from the waist to the 
bottom, of silk ‘the color of the cashmere; the sides of the’ 
cashmere are quite plain, with a narrow knife-plaiting at 
the bottom; the train at the back is of blue silk, and is 
finished by four rows of the silk, scalloped and bound, and 
put on in a cluster; the waist is of the cashmere, with silk 
plaitings in front, and the waistband is of the silk; the 
sleeves are of the cashmere, with a blue, scalloped, silk 
trimming; the yoke is slightly pointed, front and back. 

Fie. x11.—Receprion-Dress or Back St1«; the body, 
which is of the Princess shape in the back, is cut in one with 
the skirt, which forms a long, flowing train, trimmed with 
three narrow knife-plaitings at the bottem; the front of the 


dress is gathered at the sides, and has, also, a gathered trim- ‘ 


ming down the centre; the long train falls over this at 
the sides; the body in front is cut away, to show a black and 
gold-colored, checkered satin waistcoat, which is made deep, 
and with a point in front; a wide, rolling collar extends 
around the back of the neck, and the waist is cut so as to 
form a very broad belt, fastened by three buttons; the sleeves 
are trimmed with gold and black satin. Gilt comb in hair. 

Fig. xtv,—WALK1ING-JacKET FoR A Youna Lapy; the 
skirt and jacket are of a delicate mastic, or putty colored 
cloth, and the waistcoat is of blue velyeteen; the skirt, 
jacket and sleeves, are trimmed with the blue velveteen; the 
rolling collar is bound with it, and the blue velveteen belt 
is fastened by an oxydized clasp. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give, this month, two of the 
newest bonnets out; both are of felt. The first, is gray, 
with gray feathers and strings, and trimmed with black vel- 
vet. The other is of chestnut-brown, with an aigrette of 
light brown feathers, and is also trimmed with three loops 


of brown satin ribbon, double-faced, so that the other side is } 


of gold-colored satin. 

As will be seen in our various fashions, this month, the 
panniecr is gradually creeping in; just now, especially for 
street-dresses, it consists only of a mere puffed appearance at 
the back, and rather low down, but many of the imported 
dresses have a decided fulness on the hips, especially the 
evening-dresses. Still it must not be supposed that ths 
close-clinging dress is by any means thrown aside; so far 
from it, the pannier is the great exception. For very slen- 
der people the pannier will be advantageous, but stout ladies 
should beware how they adopt the new style. ' The very 
tight~linging dress, however, is becoming to none, except 
the figure is one that can scarcely be found once in a thous- 
and times—the perfect figure; and neither the very thin 
nor the very stout look well in a robe that is so tight-fitting. 
The fronts of dresses still fall quite close. Short dresses are 
almost universal for walking ; they are much too comforta- 
ble not to be adopted, but long dresses are still worn’ in the 
house, being so much more elegant and graceful. For danc- 


ing, however, young ladies have the trains made much ‘ 


shorter than heretofore, and some have even gone so far as 
to dance in quite short dresses, that is, made only walking 
length ; these should fall close about the ankles, however, 
a3 in dancing the feet would be too much exposed otherwise, 
And, by the way, these short dresses have made quite a rev- 
olution in shoes and stockings; the prettiest and most elabo- 


even for street wear, and will then be met by long gloves or 
; mitts. 

$ , Mantles, Sacques, etc., will not be made s0 long as the 
$ warmer weather advances, but the very short wrap will not 
$ be worn, 

3 Bommets are small, for very dressy occasions, usually, and 
; also for young girls, or if the hat is. worn, it is quite large; 
$ but fashion is so lenient with regard to head-gear, that any 
; shape that is becoming is considered very much the best. 
$ The stiff, high, round-crowned, English walking-hat, is only 
suitable for young ladies; it gives a hard appearance to 
older persons. 

The new goods appear again under various names; but 
after all they are only our old friends, as we have known 
them for so many years. Summer silks, silks and woolen 
materials, fine camel’s hair, bunting, cashmere, de laines, 
grenadines, etc., etc., are of all colors and patterns, and 
mostly all beautiful. Calicoes and chintzes are as pretty as 
: possible, and no woman who can sew at all, need be without 
; plenty of pretty dresses, when some exceedingly pretty, fast- 
‘ colored calicoes can be bought for four cents a yard. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1. AND 111.—Back AND Front oF Gir_'s Dress or 
Siate-Gray SERGE; made in loose, Princess style, and fin- 
ished by a deep knife-plaiting, under a scarf of claret-colored 
silk, which is knotted tn a large sash-bow, with ends at the 
back; the double, Carrick cape and cuffs are also piped with 
claret-colored silk. White felt bonnet, tied down with 
claret-colored strings, and trimmed with a white and 
§ claret-colored feather. 


Fig. 11.—Boy’s Suit oF SMALL Buack anp Waits Suzr- 
HERD’s PLaip TWEED; the trousers, vest, and ooat are «ll 
of the same material. 
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NOTICES. 
; arin Rewiring, for “Peterson's Magazine,” name, at 
, the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
¢ possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If « 
: post-office order cannot bé had, get a draft on New York, or 
$ Philadelphia, deducting the exchange ; if. draft cannot be 
: had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and regis- 
ter your letter. Be particular to address to Cuanire J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4&@~Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
$ ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
$ publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4@-When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 

; say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
) is to be sent to in future. 
: | 4@p-Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
° must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49-No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the Jan- 
uary or the July number. 

4a>-Back numbers for 1877, 1878, and 1879, may be bad 
: of the principal news agents, or of the publisher. 
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DESIGN IN CREWEL EMBROIDERY FOR 2 oF” 


TIDY, END OF TABLE COVER, &e. && 








WHERE THE DEED WAS DONE. 
[See the Novelet,“ The Tragedy of Frevylan.”) 
































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 



































CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION DRESSES FOR SPRING. 
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CARRIAGE AND PROMENADE DRESSES FOR SPRING. 









































SATIN NECK-TIE. 
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EMBROIDERED LUNCH-CLOTH. BORDERS IN CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
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WALL-POCKET. WORK-BAG IN JAVA CANVAS. 









































FEAST OF FLOWERS 
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